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PART I. 


EDITORIAL AND ORIGINAL. 





To the Distressed Inhabitanis of the City of Charleston. 


Seeing from the Act of the Legislature, as well as from 
the Ordinance of our City Council, that in future we are 
restricted to the use of incombustible materials in erect- 
ing our buildings, and knowing as I do the high price of 
such, and the difficulty of getting them at so high a price, 
I would suggest the use of Pisé, or rammed clay walls. 
This mode of building is of great antiquity, and brought 
to such perfection in the country,about the beautiful city 
of Lyons, in France, asto appear like elegant palaces, some 
of which are known to have stood three hundred years. 
But to be concise on this subject: I have just erected the 
walls, and covered in a house of 48 feet long by 24 wide, 
containing six large rooms, and three wide passages; and 
though built under many difficulties which I had to sur- 
mount as I went on, yet it will bear comparison with any 
brick house of the same size, and was built in nine months 
by two men only, (who hired out at $10 per month before 
employed on this work) assisted by.a black country car- 
penter for three weeks. From the experience I have 
gained in the erection of this house, I can with confidence 
recommend (if my directions are followed) the use of 
Pisé buildings; viz—The foundation must be stone.or 
brick, raised twelve to eighteen inches above the ground. 
The mold, which is very simple, must be a piece of 3 
by 4 seantling, laid across the foundation, with a mortice 
at each end, describing the width of your wall, allowing 
for the thickness of the boards that are to stand on their 
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edges, with their sides to the studs of scantling, standing 
in the mortices of the transverse scantling already men- 
tioned, and capped with a piece of same width; these 
studs to be erected three or four feet apart. The flooring 
boards intended for the house, and which require season- 
ing, will just answer for this purpose, and will not be the 
least injured from this use, but better seasoned. They 
must be reduced to one thickness, and cut with a mitre 
at one end to meet at the corners, clasped with tin or 
sheet iron clasps, secured with small screws. These 
may be taken off every other course, and used as before. 
In this mold so formed, lay six inches of clay, as dry as 
you can procure it, (I never found it too dry) and com- 
mence ramming, with a rammer beveled from a square 
of six inches, toone inch all on one side. The Pisadore 
(who is the rammer) finding it will not yield more to this 
rammer, then commences with a square rammer, ’till it 
rebounds briskly from the wall; he then continues filling 
in, continuing the same process "till the boards are full, 
and he lays another board on the edge of that just finish- 
ed, and continues this process until the story is raised to 
receive the joists. These are laid on a piece of scantling 
3 by 4, laid along in the mold, and each end is well dove- 
tailed. This being effected, I would recommend that the 
mold be taken apart from the wall; it will be found an 
equal continued surface, resembling a piece cut out ofa 
rock, of the color of the clay. If this has any blemishes 
(or inequalities of surface) from the clay sticking to the 
mold, they can be immediately remedied by a “plaster 
made ofthe same clay, with a mixture of cotton or hair. 
This being done, lay on the whole wall a coat of linseed 
oil. It will immediately sink in, and form an indurator, 
that will convert the surface to a crust of putty, impervi- 
ous to rain, or any kind of moisture. Afier you have 
given the wall a coat.or two of the oil, you may paint it 
of any color you wish, which it will shew and retain, 
with the greatest brilliancy. Then erect your mold on 
the next story, and continue as before, laying (which I 
forgot to mention) your door and window jambs plumb 
in their proper places in the mold, as you go along. This 
mold possesses many advantages over the one w hich I de- 
scribed in my former article in the Agriculturist. It turns 
out the work in one continued mass, as if chiseled from a 
rock, and by this the work is reduced to three-fourths of 
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the labor, and much more planished and perpendicular. 
In this manner, a Pise house can be built as elegant, du- 
rable, strong and incombustible, as of any other material 
allowed to be used. Its expense will depend much on 
the locality and vicinity of the clay, to the place it is 
erected. Having the clay at hand, my Pisadore (or ram- 
mer) and one attendant, carried up sixteen inches of a 
wall, sixteen inches thick, in four days, all round a house, 
48 feet long, and 24 feet wide. Now, if to build such a 
wall sixteen inches high, requires four days, how many 
days will it take to build it thirty-six feet high, the full 
height of athree story house? Answer 108 days; ; which, 
at one dollar per day, would be equal to $216. 
A brick house of this size would require 
100,000 bricks, which at $15 per M., 


will amount to - - - $1500 00 
Lime at 25 bushels per M., is ; 2500 bushels, 

at 20 cents, - - - - - 500 00 
Laying the bricksat $4 perM.,is - — - 400 00 


Cost ofthe walls of the dwelling house only, $2400 00 
Deduct the price of building the Pisé house, 216 00 


In favor of the Pisé house, - - - $2184 00 





But this is not all, for in a brick house you have to build 
a wood one within to make it fit to be inhabited, plaster 
and studs, laths, lime, nails and stucco, will amount to 
$1200, making the round sum of $3384. In opposition 
to this, I will state, the pisé walls require no plaster, but 
only to be smoothed and painted plain, or penciled, as 
taste may dictate. ‘The Pisé house being painted as it 
comes out of the mold, is fit to be inhabited as soon as 
finished. 

But the difficulty of procuring clay is objected to. This 
will cease when we are infor rmed, that all the bluffs 
about our harbor and rivers, c dunia’ itin abundance, and 
may be wafted over in lighters, and sold at a low price. 
Our harbor, and the rivers and creeks around us, contain 
inexhaustible banks of dead shells, which, if rammed in 
such a mold, will produce a fine wall equal to Tabby, 
well known to many of us. ‘The banks of Ashley river 
abounds in a concretion of calcarious matter fit for such 
buildings. ‘To this important hint I call your attention. 
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The doctrine that I have been endeavoring to inculcate, 
admits of the clearest demonstration, actual experiment. 
Take a box of a handy size, ram it with clay as described. 
When so filled and rammed, turn it up on a board, and 
lay it in the sun to dry, so as the box or mold may be 
lifted off without injury to the pisé’d work. When dry, 
indurate it with linseed oil, and when it is dry, paint it 
on either side with any color you please. This experi- 
ment will satisfy you of the strength of the walls, the 
effects of the oil as an indurator, and the beautiful ap- 
pearance of the paint. 


I remain, with best wishes, yours, &c. 
BARTH’W. CARROLL. 





On Ruta Baga and Gama Grass. 


Mr. Editor,—Mr. Jonathan Evans, near Fayetteville, 
N. C., is informed, that ruta baga (and all the other kinds 
of turnips) can be raised in the middle and low country 
of the Carolinas and Georgia, in as great perfection, as 
they can be in any part of the world, and with much less 
trouble and expense, than in more Northern climates, the 
light sandy soils of those regions being admirably adapted 
to their production, and the climate is so favorable, that 
they can be left in the field to grow all winter. The cul- 
ture is as easy, if not more so, than that of any crop, now 
planted at the South. The best turnip soils, are our high 
dry pine barren land, a coat of cowpen or compost ma- 
nure spread evenly and ploughed under, is the best pre- 
paration of the soil; let the roller and harrow follow the 
plough, and in the same day, if it be possible, sow the 
seed while the earth is moist, for it will vegetate quicker 
and stronger in land that is fresh stievelentiil will be 
more necessary in the early sowings, when the sun is 
powerful, and our heavy fall rains are apt to destroy such 
small plants as turnips, before they get their second pair 
of leaves; after they attain that age, there is no further 
risk. The best time to sow for the section of country 
before named, is from the 20th of July to the Ist Sep- 
tember, or even a fortnight later, but the late sowings 
will not produce as large turnips, but they will be much 
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better for table use. They are best sown with a turnip 
drill, in rows about thirty inches apart, and thinned in 
the rows to twelve or fifteen inches from plant to plant ; 
with a drill, a pound of seed is more than enough to 
lant an acre, but it is mistaken economy to be sparing 
of seed, as the cost of it, bears no relative proportion to 
the value of the crop. The great advantage of the drill, 
is the complete command of time, by putting it in the 
power of the farmer to take the advantage of the season. 
Three or four acres can be sown in a day with a single 
drill, which may be managed by a boy. If the land is 
not sufficiently moist after harrowing, it is advisable to 
wait fora shower. The after culture consists in stirring 
between the rows with a cultivator, as soon as the plants 
are well up, destroying all weeds among the plants, and_ 
thinning to the before mentioned distance, as soon as 
they get their second or third pair of leaves, and in the 
narrow spaces not reached by the cultivator, a small 
hand hoe must be used. ‘Two ploughings with the cul- 
tivator, and the same number of hoeings, will be suffi- 
cient, but it will be advisable to earth the plants at the 
last working, by throwing: just enough of earth to cover 
the bulbs about one inch, which will protect them from 
frost, they then may be left in the field and pulled when 
wanted, all further trouble of protection being rendered 
unnecessary by the mildness of the climate. I omitted 
to mention that the plants pulled up in thinning, may be 
transplanted, and will produce nearly as heavy a crop as 
those left where sown, and with the advantage of having 
time to manure and prepare the land to receive them in 
the best manner—they will be a little later, which is the 
only perceptible difference between them and those not 
transplanted. A smart hand, with a dibble or setting 
stick, can put out with ease, half acre a day. | 
Mr. Evans is informed, that the writer knows of no 
grass to compare with the Gama grass—its production is 
greater than that of clover or lucern, in their most favor- 
ed climates, and grows with luxuriance, and yields abun- 
dantly, where those two would perish. He is now fin- 
ishing his fourth cutting, and could, if required, cut a fifth 
time, such is the rapidity of its growth, that ten or twelve 
cuttings more, will be obtained the present season. Horses 
and cows are particularly fond of, and thrive well on it— 
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the latter yielding an increased quantity of delicious rich 
milk, when freely supplied with it, in its green state. 

The culture of root crops is increasing at the North, 
and will, I hope, become general with our planters here 
at the South; when that period arrives, our agriculture 
will improve, and may be made to surpass that of any 
other country ; but until we pay more attention to rais- 
ing root crops and grass, as food for our stock, with a 
view to an increased quantity of manure, we shall neither 
have fat cattle nor productive fields. 

I may probably send you for your August number, an 
account of an experiment in the culture of Carrots, as 


food for stock. 
J. ENLIM. 

June Ast, 1838. 

It may be well to state, that I have raised over six 
hundred bushels of ruta baga on an acre, while on land 
more highly manured, I have not exceeded one hundred 
and fifty bushels of sweet potato slips, on the same quan- 
tity of land, and the last required the most labor. 


Mr. Enlim will confer a favor, by furnishing us an 
account, of his experiment in the culture of the Carrot. 


—EKditor. 


On the Cultivation of Corn and Cotton. 


Orangeburg, June 2, 1838. 

I usually commence planting corn, about the 20th of 
March, and as [ generally prepare my ground with the 
plough, before Icommence planting, I begin then to haul 
out my manure. I manure about one half of my corn 

round—with the rest of my ground for corn, I adopt the 
alternate system of one year’s tilth, and one of rest. 
When [have finished planting my corn, which occupies 
from six to seven days, I prepare my ground for potatoes, 
which I then plant. I usually employ the leisure inter- 
vals I have from the time I commence planting corn, 
until I commence planting cotton, in making up cotton 
beds, &c. 

My usual time for commencing to plant cotton, has 
been about the 10th of April, and it takes about 10 days 
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to plant the crop. I have for several years adopted the 
plan of making shallow chops on the ‘bed with the hoe, 
for the reception of the seed, and I cover very lightly. I 
plant about three feet between the beds, and from 12 to 
20 inches on the bed. That though must depend always 
on the quality of the land—but I have no land, however 
light, that I would plant cotton nearer than 12 inches on 
the bed. 

While I am planting the cotton, my plough hands are 
breaking up the boxes of my corn ground, with shovel 
ploughs. (I have one-third of all my effective force in 
ploughs) and after planting a few acres of rice, I then 
begin to thin out, and mold my corn. I plant my corn 
44 feet each way, and leave but one stalk in the hill— 
my hands can easily work over an acre a piece every 
day. As soon as I have molded the corn, I immediately 
plough it over with the sweep plough—which plough, 
with its wing, can be made to run very near the young 
corn, Without injuring it. 

At the same time I commence working my cotton. I 
always hoe down first. I think it is of much importance 
to the plant to take away carefully the earth and young 
grass from its roots, as soon as it comes up, and it espe- 
cially assists in the subsequent tending. ‘Three or four 
days after the cotton is hoed down, I follow with the 
sweep plough—which more effectually than any plough 
I have used, destroys the grass, and throws up enough 
earth to support the plant until the next working. I 
then thin out toa stand, and draw up with the hoe (on 
the same day) the loose earth thrown up by the plough. 
I always thin out at first toa stand. The young plant 
in each chop which you wish to preserve, grows off fast- 
er, and is less likely to die, than if three or four, or even 
two stalks, are left together—and time and labor are 
saved. 

After I have thinned and drawn up the whole, I 
again go over the same course, i. e. hoe down the se- 
cond time—follow up with the sweep plough, and draw 
up again—which workings make the crop. Though it 
is frequently necessary to run one or two furrows with 
the shovel plough, and draw up again when the plant is 
bearing, in order to lay by with a large bed, and destroy 
any grass which may have escaped the former workings. 
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While all this is going on, I have been ploughing my 
corn—the third time, still with the sweep plough. At 
the fourth ploughing, (with the shovel plough) I plant 
peas, which usually happens about the last of May. Af- 
ter the next (or fifth) ploughing, with the sweep plough, 
which happens about the last of June, I lay by (bed) or 
hill the corn with the hoe? | ; 

I take time during the working of my cotton crop, to 
hoe down and draw up the potatoes, and work over the 
rice twice or three times. 

I would remark in closing, that many planters about 


me adopt a very different system from the one I have here — 


mentioned. ‘They plant largely and tend carelessly with 
ploughing, but I doubt whether, in a number of consec- 
utive years, they can realize more. By their system, 
they must necessarily plant much more provision land ; 
must expend a large capital in horses; and whenever 
the seasons are adverse, must work much harder. I 
could mention other disadvantages of their system, but 
those I have suggested have been sufficient to convince 


me. 
COTTON. 


Rules for the Government of Overseers. 


Colleton, May, 1838. 


Mr. Editor,—One of the best overseers I ever had, 


laid down the following rules for his regulation. There 
are some excellent things in them, and I would advise 
overseers to write them out, and place them over their 
mantle pieces for observance. 

Yours, P.C. 


RULES. 


1.—Before going to bed, I will think over what I have to 
do the next day, and note it upon my slate, in order that 
it may be recollected on the morrow. 

2.—I shall rise early, and never let the negroes catch me 
in bed of a morning, but see that they are all put regu- 
larly to their work. 








a 
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3. After rising, I shall not idle about, but go directly 
at the business of my employer.’ I shall see that the 
riegroes are at their work—that the horses have been 
fed, the cattle attended to, &c. If any of the negroes 
have been reported as sick, I shall without a moment’s 
delay, see what ails them, and if they be really sick, I 
shall at once see that proper medicine and attendance 
are given. 

4. Wherever the negroes are working, I shall consider 
it my duty to be frequently with them, in order that I 
might see how they get along. I shall not content my- 
self with doing this once a day ; but Ishall do so repeat- 
edly, observing every time What they are doing, and how 
they do it. TIshall never permit them to do any work 
wrong, if it take them the whole day to do it right. 

5. Negroes.—I shall see that the negroes are regularly 
fed, and that they keep themselves clean—once a week, 
at least, I shall go into each of their houses, and see that 
they have been swept out and cleaned. I shal! examine 
their blankets, &c., and see that they have been well 
aired—that their clothes have been mended—and that 
every ver has been atteuded to, which conduces to 
their comfort and happiness. 

6. Horses.—I shall consider it my business to see that 
the horses are properly fed and rubbed—that their stable 
is well littered. When harnessed and at work, I shall 
see that their harness fits, and does not gall them, recol- 
lecting that these animals, though dumb, can feel as well 
as myself. 

7. Cattle.—~I shall daily see that the cattle have been 
penned, and have good litter to lie upon; that they have 
good water to drink; and that their pasture is gros. If 
they should happen not to have good pasture, I shall at 
once see how | can procure it for them. I shall let the 
‘cattle-minder” know that he is watched and held re- 
sponsible for these things. 

8. Mulch Cows.—I shall contrive to procure these the 
best pastures—if possible, I shall feed them night aud 
morning, and shall so manage it, as always to have some- 
thing for them to eat when penned. 

9. Houses, fences, §c.—I shall endeavor never to let these 
get out of order. The moment I discover any of them out 
of repair, I shall have them attended to——never forgetting 
that a “stitch in time saves nine.” 
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10. Carts, Wagons, &c.—I shall observe the same rules 
about these as about the houses, &c., and shall never put 
off attending to them until I may want to use them, be- 
cause then I will not have time to do so. 

11. Yime.—lI will always recollect that my time is not 
my own, but my employers; and I shall consider any 
negligence of his business, as so much unjustly taken out 
of his pocket. 

12, Visits —If any one calls to see me, I shall enter- 
tain him politely ;. but Ishall never forget to attend to my 
business on that account. Business first, and amusement 
afterwards, shall be my motto. If auy of my friends are 
displeased at this rule, the sooner they cease to be my 
friends, the better. 


An Address delivered before the Beaufort (S.C.) Agricultural 
Society ; by WILLIAM ELLIoTT, Esq,, President. 


The history of agriculture, is the history of civilization 
itself: for the companionship will be found on examina- 
tion, to be so intimate, that it becomes difficult to separate 
them. If every man depended for the subsistence of 
himself and family, on the uncertain returns of the chase 
or the fishery ; or on such roots, berries and fruits, as the 
uncultivated earth spontaneously offers—there would be 
little chance of advancing. beyond the first rude steps in 
civilization. The division of labor, by which one indi- 
vidual may devote himself to one pursuit for which he 
may be peculiarly fitted, is at the root of all improvement 
in the arts requiring the sustained attention, and undiver- 
ted energy of man; and this devotion is impossible, until 
the means of regular subsistence are afforded to the indi- 
vidual thus separating himself from the common herd. 
Agriculture, which by multiplying the productive power 
of the earth, enables one to furnish subsistence for many, 
disengages all who are thus supplied, from the necessity 
of searching for the means of subsistence, and thus leaves 
them at liberty to pursue the track of improvement. 
Agriculture then, is the nursing mother of the arts—and 
the names of the first men of the first people of antiquity, 
are to be found enrolled among her votaries. 
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Egypt, in the exhaustless fertility of her alluvial soil, 
and in the fitness of the Coptic race to undergo the labors 
of cultivation beneath her burning sun, possessed elements 
of agricultural prosperity, unenjoyed. by the other people 
of antiquity; and accordingly we find her, from the 
earliest records of sacred or profane history, distinguished 
for her skill in agriculture, as well as pre-eminent in sci- 
ence. If Moses was learned “ in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians,” it is from the same source that Greece deri 
ved her knowledge, and the lights first kindled on the 
borders of the Nile—from ‘‘ the hundred gated Thebes,” 
—from the long lost Memphis—from the hundred forgot- 
ten cities, whose names are now unknown, but whose 
architectural remains, laid bare by the sand-drifts of 
time, proclaim at once their existence and their grandeur, 
—these lights, Gentlemen, thus early kindled, in so re- 
mote a land, have come reflected from nation to nation, 
through the revolution of ages, and unperceived and un- 
acknowledged, are shedding this influence, at this mo- 
meut, on ourselves. 

Hesiod, the father of Greek poetry, made agriculture 
the subject of his verse. Gis ‘* Works and Days,” is the 
oldest Greek poem extant. The accomplished Xenophon 
has left us, among his other admirable works, a treatise 
on rural affairs. “The Romans derived from the Greeks, 
—together with their learning—a respect for agriculture. 
The work of Cato the Censor, **de re rustica,’”? comes 
down to us unmutilated amidst the wreck of so much 
contemporary learning. Varro, near a century. after- 
wards, wrote a celebrated work on the same subject, un- 
der the same title. The Georgics of Virgil, written in 
imitation of Hesiod, are considered the most perfect of his 
works! What names, Gentlemen, to shew the esteem 
in which agriculture was held!" What genius was put in 
requisition, to teach its precepts to the passing age, and 
embalm them for posterity ! 

If agriculture languished during the dark period that 
followed the downfall of the Roman power, it revived as 
the arts of civilization resumed their empire—and the in- 
vention of printing, by circulating far and near, the agri- 
cultural works, that were once only to be found by the 
curious in the libraries of the learned, has given general 
diffusion to the maxims and precepts bequsdthell us by 
the consecrated minds of antiquity. Modera skill, it must 
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be owned, has added largely to the store. We can but 
glance at the most striking improvements, but we cannot 
pass without notice, the application of green crops as 
manure, for which we are indebted to the Flemings ; the 
introduction of the drill husbandry, for which we are in- 
debted to Jethro Tull; the cultivation of grasses, the rota- 
tion of crops, and the application of chemistry to husband- 
ry, for which last we are indebted to Sir Humphrey Davy. 
Calcarious manures, were known in Britain, as far 
back as the invasion of Julius Czesar: and the improve- 
ments that have since been made, in the composition and 
application of various substances, to increase the natural 
productiveness of the soil, have been prodigious—but 
there is reason to believe, that the ultimate point is far 
from being reached ; and that, as the limits of the habi- 
table globe have now been ascertained—as no new Ame- 
ricas remain to be discovered, to absorb the redundant 
population of an overstocked world—new modes of cul- 
ture will prevail, enlarging beyond any now conceived 
measure, the capacity of the earth, to maintain from a 
given surface, the myriads of human beings who seem 
destined, in the Divine economy, to inhabit its surface. 
The general principles of agriculture, are applicable to 
a certain extent, to all countries and soils; but an enlight- 
ened experience is necessary to énable us judiciously to 
apply them to our own. The rotations of European hus- 
bandry, for example, so essential to them, are unfitted for 
us in our semi-tropical region: and the experience and 
practice of Egypt would be far more valuable guides. 
Like that celebrated country, we grow rice, cotton, indigo, 
and cane—like her we have river lands enriched by in- 
undations; but unlike her inundation, which is annual, 
and obeys some mysterious agency untraced as yet by 
human curiosity—ours obey the tides, and twenty-six 
times a year, they give us the fertilizing influence of their 
waters. The rice culture based on these lands, is pro- 
bably the most productive in the world. The produce of 
the Po does not equal it; that of the Ganges does not rival 
it; nor do I know that it is exceeded in China, where, if 
their chronicles do not deceive, having been cultivated 
some centuries before the creatiun of our globe, they enjoy 
all the advantages of a well “ripened experience.” Besides 
the obvious advantages derived from our form of govern- 
ment, we have in our scale, virgin lands, water at coni- 
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mand,—the enlightened Anglo-Saxon race, to control 
and direct, and the African race, to execute. But great 
as our success in this branch of culture has been, I see 
no reason to think that it has reached its maximum; and 
science, in all human probability, has yet somewhat in 
store, with which to enlighten experience. In the cotton 
culture, we have not attained the same skill. Much as 
we have learned, as to the. preparation of the soil, the 
drainage, the influence of manure, the selection of seed, 

the hoeings and thinnings,—we do not yet understand as 
well as we should, the exact moment at which a field 
should be laid by, or how to escape the ravages of those 
insects, which prey upon our matured crops, and destroy 
in a few days, the labors and the hopes of a year. 

The soil of Carolina, is. nevertheless the great labora- 
tory of her wealth, and the planter is the principal elabo- 
rator. Other classes do indeed add something to the 
aggregate. The merchant, who exports the domestic 
product, and replaces it by a foreign article, worth more 
than that exported, is a producer to the full extent of the 
difference in value. The axeman who fells the forest 
trees—the sawyer who converts them into boards, and 
the carpenter who fashions them into usetul forms, and 
converts them into the abode of man—have each, by their 
labor, produced new values, and are to be registered 
among the productive classes. But giving full credit to 
the additions made from these sources to the general . 
stock of wealth, the great mass, beyond all question, pro- 
ceeds from the agricultural class. Few countries in the 
world, are so purely agricultural: and as wealth ts every 
where the chief object of taxation, so shall we perceive 
that the agriculture of Carolina, is assumed to represent 
it, and is taxed accordingly: not only by the Federal 
Government, in the duties on bagging chargeable on the 
cotton, and on negro cloths, blankets, &c., chargeable on 
the slave who produces it—and both, thus chargeable on 
the planter,—but we find that agriculture is the favorite 
and almost exclusive object of direct taxation by our own 
State. The lands and negroes of the planter, pay the great 
bulk of the funds raised for State purposes: and though 
a tax is levied on professions, and on stock in trade, it is 
easy to shew that these, though more circuitously, are 
substantially in part at least, taxes on the agricultural in- 
terest. For is it not true, that the trader considers this 
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tax, as an item in the cost of his goods? Is not the price 
of the article on sale, raised so as to cover this tax, and 
leave him the same profit, as if the tax had never been 
imposed? If-this supposition be just, who pays the tax 
on stock in trade? not the trader, but the planter who 
consumes his goods, and who pays this tax, as an item in 
its original cost. And though in respect to professions, 
the recoil of the tax on the agricultural interest, is not so 
clearly to be deduced, there is little doubt, but that a por- 
tion of it can be shewn to have taken the same direction. 
The exception, if any, will be, when the celebrity of the 
professional character is such, as to attract fees from a 
foreign country. In that case, he may be said to bea 
producer, so far as his own country is concerned. He 
adds nothing indeed to the values already existing in the 
world, but diverts to his own region, what would other- 
wise never have circulated there. When the celebrity of 
Doctor Physic, attracted the sick from the West Indies, 
from Mexico and South America, to consult him for their 
complaints, he was’a producer, so far as this country was 
concerned ; and when he attracted them from other States 
of the Union, he was a producer, so far as the State of 
Pennsylvania was concerned ; yet he created no money 
values, and added not so much to the wealth already ex- 
istent, as the man who reared a bed of cabbages, or con- 
structed the wheel ofa cart. In like manner, Mr. Webster, 
when his legal celebrity has drawn to him a foreign client, 
may be said tobe a productive laborer, so far as this coun- 
try is concerned ; and where the client comes from ano- 
ther State, so far as the State in which he resides is con- 
cerned. Otherwise, the laborer who cultivates his farm, 
adds more to the aggregate of wealth, than the distinguish- 
ed Jurist, who does in truth but circulate and transfer 
values already existing, independent of his efforts. So 
too, with the gentlemen of the clerical profession—they 
produce-no taxable values; the labors of the pulpit pay 
no tithes! the tax-collector never reaches them. So too 
with all who belong to the naval or military service—they 
and the members of the learned professions stand in the 
same category : they are politico—economically speaking 
—unprofitable servants, reaping where they have not 
sown ; producing nothing ; absorbing-simply, and trans- 
ferring to themselves, what was before produced by the 
labor of others! I am not Vandal enough to say, that the 
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class of the learned professions is therefore useless, or 
could in any well ordered sotiety, be dispensed with: I 
merely say that they are not producers, except incident- 
ally, instrumentally, as Doctor Paley hath it. The lawyer, 
by establishing a certain title to land that was before in 
dispute, may give a character of permanency to the im- 
provements, and authorize the outlay of capital, which 
will increase its value. The doctor, by healing the dis- 
eases of the farmer, may restore his strength, and fit him 
for the labors of agriculture. The parson, by inculcating 
the sublime precepts of the Christian morality, may allay , 
the violence of the passions, confirm the reign of law and 
order, and thus augment the value of all property, by in- 
creasing the security of the possessor : and the soldier, 
armed for the public defence, may shew that a career of 
violence or rapacity could not be indulged with impunity, 
and thus secure the blessings of peace “But I repeat, 
they produce no money values—there is just as much 
wealth in the State without these classes, as with them. 
To illustrate my meaning, let us suppose a community 
altogether composed of lawyers, doctors, divines and sol- 
diers, with no other outfit, than their professional merit ; 
relying on professional effort alone for support. Ifthe 
indiscretion of matrimony could be supposed of a commu- 
nity so constituted, the parson might tie the knot, but he 
could scarcely touch the fee, even for this interesting ser- 
vice! The lawyer might draw the contingent deeds, and 
conveyances in posse, but they could convey nothing into 
his own pocket, (but a promissory note, perhaps, which 
would require more endorsers at bank, than there were 
professions inthe community.) The doctor might be call- 
ed to prescribe, but the consolation of curing, would be 
his only compensation: and the soldier, after a keen re- 
conuoissance, would strike his tent in despair, and march 
off from a post, that afforded neither pay nor ratious. It 
is wonderful how soon this society would resolve itself 
into its original elements—no arbitrators would be called 
in to settle conditions; they would shake hands and part 
company with all alacrity, and with infinite good will. 
But suppose on the other hand, a society all farmers. 
They would grow corn; they would raise stock; they 
would create values, and secure the-means of subsistence. 
It is true that their society would be considered somewhat 
primitive ; they would lack some of the comforts and 
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refinements that belong to the social state, as enjoyed by 
us, but they could live, could subsist, and after a while, 
the doctor, who had abandoned the association of the lib- 
eral professions, might be called in to set a limb, and 
liking the comfortable aspect of affairs, might remain, in 
expectation of another fracture! And the lawyer might 
be called to settle a boundary between two pursy land- 
holders, whose full barns had made them litigious. And 
the parson might be found asking a blessing on the labors 
of the husbandman, and hinting, perhaps, at the reasona- 
bleness of tithes. And the soldier, planting his standard 
in this land so fruitful in forage, might unfurl it to the 
breeze, and swear with the emphasis of a Texian patriot, 
to live and die by the country of hisadoption. Now, we 
have increased numbers in our community, but no increase 
of wealth; except indeed instrumentally, or in so far as 
increase of population is increase of wealth—a notion 
combated by Malthus, and denied by all members of over- 
grown families!’ We have no increase of wealth, but a 
change merely in the laws of distribution. The wealth 
of the producers has gone in part to pay for professional 
services, and has thus been divided among a greater num- 
ber of participants! Hitherto, gentlemen, the members 
of the liberal profession have produced nothing—but let 
the physician, jurist, preacher, militarist, publish a book, 
and let that book sell, and they are redeemed from their 
unprofitable state ; they have produced values; and are 
productive laborers in the strictest sense, as well as the 
farmer, manufacturer, merchant or mechanic. 

Now we have seen that the members of the liberal pro- 
fessions (except as before excepted) produce nothing. But 
they do not devote themselves to a life of study, labor, pri- 
vation, abstinence, without the prospect of compensation. 
Neither is it just that they should ; nor is it true, in general, 
that they do. Every man who rises beyond the level of 
medivcrity, will be adequately paid—he receives his com- 
pensation fromthe wealth that already exists. The mea- 
sure of the tax will be swallowed up in the dimensions of 
the fee, and the producer, after all, must pay! What now 
has become of the tax on professional income ? Gentlemen 
of that most ancient and honorable calling of agriculture, 
—Gentlemen of Adams’ vocation—your taxes are as old as 
your calling, and will last as long as the earth. Land can- 
not dodge the tax-collector—and whenever you hear the 
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music, it is as well to dance, for be assured of this, it is 
you whu pay the piper ! 

The agricultural class then, is the productive class, and 
is not only directly taxed beyond other interests, but pays 
indirectly a part of that tax which purports on its face to 
be levied upon a different class in the community. The 
portion which even purports to be levied on any other 
than the agricultural interest, is so small, as, scarcely to 
deserve cousideration—for if we refer to our own Parish, 
for a standard, and assume $7000 per annum as the 
amount of its tax, we shall find that $228 only of that sum 
is paid by the tax on stock in trade, and $52 by the tax 
on professional income! $340 only, purporting to be paid 
by other interests, against $6660 avowedly assessed on 
the planting interest! If we adopt the same standard, in 
judging of the distribution of taxes in the neighboring 
parishes, we'shall have $1360 only assessed on other in- 
terests, out of $28,000 assessed annually on the four par- 
ishes of Beaufort District! What has the parish, or the 
district, drawn back from this fund, in support of the ine 
terst that paid it? Nothing! Take aseries of years—to 
what an immense sum do these taxes amount ? On what 
wild projects—on what ill-considered schemes of miscall- 
ed improvement have these sums been squandered ? 
What suins have the political managers suffered to come 
back to us who paid them? «What to the agricultural in- 
terest in general? Where dre the schools, the professorships, 
the experimental farms, they have established? If any par- 
ticular interest has a right tothe use of the surplus in the 
treasury, after the ordinary charges of government have 
been defrayed, it is the agricultural interest—and can any 
man shew me what the Legislature have ever done for 
that interest? Why they bought out for the sum of $50,000, 
the pateut-right of Whitney to his saw-gin, and surren- 
dered the use to the citizens of the State, without tax or 
charge. That is all! Pause a moment, to consider the 
surprising results of that invention! Observe the noble 
ships that plough the bosom of. the Atlantic, engaged in 
the annual transportation of one million bales of cotton— 
estimate the capital invested in those ships, and number 
the thousands of mariners who are maintained out of the 
profits of the trade. Look at the new value created 
in this country by the growth—and in England, France, 
Germany, and in other sections of our own country, 
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hy the manufacture of the raw material! Look at the 
Huportance into Which the Southern country has grown 
by this culture—at the community of interests sprung 
up between ourselves, as produc ers and cousumers, 
aud other nations as manufacturers, and venders of the 
manufactured article—cousider the capital invested in, 
Se the multitudes maintained by, the various processes 
fabrication—examine carefully the strength of these 
Bee created by mutual wants aud interests, and you 
will perceive that they are so strong, that the jealous- 
les of years have vi inished before their presence—that 
they promise to be so enduring, that wars (with all 
their attendant glories, thle scourge of nations and worst 
foe to improvement) will be rendered uufrequent be- 
yond all tormer precedent. Look at these splendid re- 
sults, owing to the simple machinery, which, by separa- 
ting the Give ofthe cottou from the seed, has rendered it 
an vbject of commercial demand—and think, how grati- 
fying would have beeu the retrospect, ifby any bounty, or 
premium, or encouragement offered, by us, we had c: alled 
forth this splendid inveation, and might claim all these 
magnificent results as our own! But we have no such 
merit—the inveution was not with us, but with a neigh- 
boring State : it was made without aid from us, or others, 
aud all that we have dowe is, to purchase from citizens the 
right to use the invention, untaxed. Gentlemen, the great 
agricultural interest, which has so bountifully supplied the 
wants of the State, bas received no favors in return; it bas 
ever been a persecuted interest. The clause of the patrol 
law, which regulated the employment of overseers, was 
at ouce unjust to the overseer, vexatious to the planter, and 
at war with the best established maxims of political econ- 
omy = ltisthe distinguishing trait of free gove rumeuts, 
to suffer pr ivate interests to ‘Tegulate thenwselvesacte § iL- 
terfere with no goverument regul: itlons in pursuits that 
individual industry can more successfully manage for it- 
self. This is the rvle, aud the exception is, when the pri- 
_ vate interest is so managed as plainly to interfere with the 
public good. Then the | goverment 1s bound to interpose. 
The injury assumed to exist, In the case before us, was 
this; ‘that the plauters, by refusing to employ overseers 
on their plantations, made the execution of patrol duty, as 
prese ‘ribed by law, intpracticable in certain sections of 
country.” The fact was so, that the duty as prescribed, 
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was unexecuted. But the non-execution was clearly the 
influeuce of climate, uot of disinélination on the part of the 
plauters to perform their civil duties. Why the climate 
should have beeu taxed for this, not the plarter! The re- 
medial law enjoined, that every owner of a setded plan- 
tation, having teu working hi ands, should provide an able 
bodied w hite man, who should be resident the -reon, to 
perform patrol daty 5 iv failure of which, he was liable to 
heavy fines, half of which went to the informer! Now: it 
is evident to ev ery man of common sense, that the law 
was incapable of complete execution, luasmuch as it was 
impossible to find a reputable man in the sicktiest parts 
of our country, who will expose his life forthe paltry sti- 
pend which so small an ifterest cau afford to pay. ‘The 
plauter who owned such smiall-interest, was thus exposed 
to the malice or gupidity of the informer, who had ouly 
to swear to the fact which could not be concealed, to en- 
title himself to half the peualty he could impose on the 
planter. Aud this law was therefore an oppression. Had 
it applied only to the owuers of large estates, it had been 
more equitable, for the public satety demands that large 
collections of negroes should uot be left uncontrolled by 
the presence of a white man. Had it enacted, for the 
regulation of smaller estates, the superiutendance of a 
white inan residing in tie vicinity, but not necessarily 
resident on the estate, it bad stood on a better fouudation 
of policy and justice. Let us analyze this law: ten hands 
must employ an overseer, who must live on the planta- 
tion, and who is cut off by the law froin all other business : 
he caunot manage a neighbor’s plauting interest, fur if he 
does, he leaves his employer or bis neighbor liable to the 
fine for non-re sideucy. He has one hundre ‘d dollars then 
for a year’s service; for exposure to hardship, discomfort 
and sickness: oue bundred dollars to pay his doctor’s 
bill, and buy his supplies: aud with these risks, be cau- 
pot better himself, for the law shuts him out from other 
business, bv confining bim to the plantation on which he 
resides. What humanity ! Wiat cousideration for the 
poor! The law chaius Lim down to penury aud sickness, 
and forbids him to rise, by denying him the means to ex- 
tend his range of service, “and cousequently of compensa- 
tion. Now look at the effect, on the proprietor of this small 
planting interest of ten working hands. Supposing his 
ten hauds to yield an average crop of one thonsand dol 
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lars gross; you pay away ove hundred to the overseer, 
and subtract another hundred, as the loss from withdraw- 
ing one hand from field-work to wait upon the overseer. 
Two hundred dollars a year is the tax which this law 
levies upon the small proprietor of ten hands, who com- 
plies with its requirements. Twenty per cent. on the 
gross income of the plauter, in addition. to his customary 
taxes! Nor was this law less injurious to a most valuable 
class of citizens—the overseers of a higher grade, com- 
monly known as managers. What intelligent planter does 
not know, that it is more for his interest, that two or more 
adjoining plagtations should be conimitted to the charge 
of a man of intelligence and character, than that they 
should be separated and thrown into the hands of men 
destitute of both—who would become the associates of the 
negroes, instead of controlling them ; and whose example 
would utterly corruptthem. Yet this class of citizens were 
confined by the law to the management of one plantation, 
—their sphere of service was narrowed, their profits re- 
duced, and the comforts they might reasonably enjoy, and 
which would enable them to oppose themselves with better 
success to the dangers of the climate—legislated out of 
their grasp, And this law, Gentlemen, so vexatious and 
unjust to the planting interest, in all its branches, was im- 
posed on that interest by legislators, who were indebted to 
that very iuterest for ninety out of every hundred dollars, 
which they received in payment of their legislative ser- 
vice. Nor was it until after the lapse of fifteen years, and 
after repeated petition and remonstrance, that this obnox- 
- jous law could be modified. How shall we secure our- 
selves against such injurious legislation? I answer, by 
sending a large proportion of intelligeut planters to the 
Legislature. It is not a position they covet—they find 
themselves unable to cope in debate, with lawyers not 
more intelligent than themselves—they find the interest 
so importaut in their eyes at home, dwindled there, intoa 
very moderate conipass, and having but a slender hold on 
the public consideration. They might find a bill to pro- 
mote the agricultural interest, laid on the table, to debate 
the provisiuns of the fee-bill, or to change the sitting of 
the courts. They might find the most vital question of 
internal police postponed, to consider some splendid con- 
stitutional abstraction, which might yet, in the sequel, be 
observed to have a practical bearing on the elevation or 
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downfall of some prominent political aspirant. They might 
observe the sudden swaying to and fro, of the political 
tides; now rushing towards one barrier, and now with 
unexpec ted recoil, dashing against its opposite, swallow- 
ing up men and hosts in their reflux ; but they would gaze 
with unenlightened wonder, without perceivittg the influ- 
ence that controlled the movement, or tracing it to the 
attraction of some powerful planet, that was revolving in 
another part of the system! The influence of the govern- 
ment is not with them, and the cHgnities and emoluments 
of the government, are not for them. Judgeships, Com- 
missionerships, Solicttorships, are beyond the reach of 
their hopes—beyond the pale of their ambition! These 
are reasons, why planters should not desire to go to the 
Legislature, but none, why we should not desire to send 
them! A planter myself, [ trust | may not in these re- 
marks, be thought unjust to the gentlemen of the legal 
profession. They.do govern the country, and they must 
govern it. Taleut for debate, ripened as it must be by 
the nature of their pursuits, has conferred, aud ever will 
confer, power in free governments. I admire their mas- 
culine and well disciplined intellect, and their high moral 
tone. From the days of the Rutledge’s, - to the present 
time, the front rank of this distinguished profession has 
been filled with men, of whom a Carolinian should be 
justly proud. But, Gentlemen, their aims and ours, may not 
always be the same; aiid we shall .forget the reason, the 
principle of the representative form, if we leave them un- 
checked by a strong representation of the agricultural in- 
terest. Experienc e has taught us, that we should protect 
ourselves against injustice, and against neglect. 

The most casual glauce may satisfy the most superficial 
observer, that agriculture is all and all with us. Our 
position makes it necessat ily our leading pursuit. We 
have an element of success beyond the reach of all other 
inhabitants of the temperate zone, for we cultivate the tro- 
pical plants, tbrough an ageucy which they are unable or 
unwilling to employ. The command of black cultivators, 
in a region which would prove fatal to white, and in labors 
too severe for the Indian constitution, was the secret of 
our former prosperity. It is true we have no longer a 
mouopoly of the cotton market. The Western States, with 
their richer lands, and greater product from a smaller in- 
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evil has not come withont its qualification of good. If our profits have 
been diminished by their success, our securily has been increased. 
The domestic institution, that foreign hostility, or fanaticism, might 
have assailed with hope of suceess, while contined to a narrow strip 
aiong the Atlantic, has beenvestablished bey oud the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi, throughout territories so arnple and of such vast resources, that 
we may laugh to scorn the impotent rage of the abolitionist. It will 
stand, by the will of the peopie interested in uphe lding ity or if it be 
modified, it will be according to our own ideas of expediency or right, 
unswayed by the suggestions of others, too remote to observe with accu 
racy, and too much prejudiced to judge with impartiality.  Itis time 
for the fanatic to understand, (if understanding be indeed vouchsated 
him) that by no efforts can he hope to destroy a system, that the neces- 
sities of the country have established, and that the interest and the pride 
of the country will sustain. He may irritate, alienate, wear away the 
kindly feeling of brotherhood—he may endanger. nay, destroy the 
Union—an event that every good man must deeply deplore—but de- 
stroy the institution, he never can!) United or disunited, we cling to it, 
and maintain it. As a Carolinian, | would sooner abandon the soil, 
and surrender it a second time to the savage and the beasts of prey, 
than surrender the right to einploy African slave [labor in its cultiva- 
tion, and thus leave it as a gaping sepulchre for the white laborer, who 
in the vain effort to acclimate himself, must expose himself to the fatal 
influence of our malaria. No region in the world, lying under our 
parallel, at our elevation above the sea, and cultivating our staples, is, 
or ever can be, cultivated by white laborers, 

That we may properly estimate the extent of our obligations to our 
State government, for the protection of agriculture, it may be well to 
consider what other governments have doue for its benefit. Underthe 
monarchial svstems of Denmark, Sweden, and in the States of the old 
Germanic Empire, schools of agriculture were established more than 
filtv yearsago. A Board of Agriculture was organized in England, 
and their celebrated systeay of corn laws, was but a bounty on agrienl- 
ture. ‘he heavy taxation of England falls chiefly ou the landt.older, 
and to enable him to pay his dues to goverument, he is assured of a fair 
price for his grain, by a prohibition of import, except the price exceeds 
a certain fixed standard. Lo one asvect, it were better that the prohi- 
bition were removed—for the high price of grain, enhancing the cost 
of labor, enhances likewisé the price of manuiactures, and puts British 
industry ata disadvantage in the competition of nations. But if the tax 
on the landholder be indispensable. the policy which enables him to 
meet the demands of his country, is justified by the plea of expediency. 
I quote the corn laws, as evidencing the consideration in which Ka- 
glasd noldsthe agricultural interest, and not as intending to give them 
unyaatifiel approbation. In various countries. geological surveys have 
been made at government expense. and the aptitudes of the soil for 
particular objects of culture, ascertained for the farmer, without his in- 
curring the loss of unsuccessful experiment. Yet we have done nothing 
of all this. Other States of our confederacy have stepped forward to 
encourage their agriculture: Connecticut pavs a bounty for the raising 
of mulberry trees. and 50 ets. per |b. in addision on all silk reeled. 
Maine pays 5cts. per ib. on the cocoons produced. Vermont 10 cts. 


per Ihon the cocoons. New-Jersey 15 cts. per |b on the cocoons. Mas- 
sachusetts pavs $2 per lb. on all silk grown, reeled and thrown; and 
3 cts. per |b. bounty on all sugar produced trom beets. Pennsylvania 
pays a bounty on wheat. Where are the bounties or encouragemeuts 
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which our State has offered to her citizens? It had been well, if our 
legislators, while commendably enaaged in checking Congressional 
encroachments, had vot forgotten to exercise the powers that exelu- 
sively belong to themselves, in the improvement of State police, and 
the protection of State interests! 

I submit to your cousideration, Gentleman, a plan for the improve- 
ment of agriculture. 

I propose, Ist. That we should mold our free schools, into primary 
schools of agriculture : that a simple elementary work, embodying the 
principles of agriculture, be prepared by authority of the State, pre- 
scribed asa standard book in all free selovis, and epustitnte a regular 
part of the instruction. Further, that it be made incumbent on the 
teachers, throughout the country distriets, to give (heir pupils practical 
justruction in the art. 

2dly. Tilat a professorship be endowed and established at Columbia, 
on which shall devolve the duty of teaching the higher and more ditfi- 
cult branches of agricultural science; to which should be attached an 
experimental farm. to be cnitivated at the public expense. under the 
eye aud direction of the Professor, and for the practical instructioa of 
the student. 

There can be no objection to this project, arising from the want of 
power in the Stare—the Free Schools, aud South-Carolina College, are 
both its creatures, and itcaa modify, what it has the power to destroy. 
The only question will be, as to the expeaiency: and on this point 
would suggest. that the open patronage of agriculture by the State, 
would go far to remove the prejudice that unhappily prevails in many 
parts of our Southern country, against the manual or mechanical cpe- 
rations of husbandry. ‘To handle a boé or guide a plough, is held a 
degradation to a white man. This is a silly prejudice, it is true; yet 
it prevails, and grows doubtless out of the fact, that in the portions of 
our country subject to malaria, the labors of cultivation are performed 
exclusively by slaves: and hence in these sections. from the influence 
of the feeling [ have stated, you would find itdifficult to engage a white 
man, even when the malaria had ceased, to perform actual field work. 
The injunction to stndy the art in free schools, and to superadd the 
partice, will go far to uproot this prejudice—give a taste for field labors, 
as well as skill in their performance—and rear up among usa race of 
men, who will beneficially for themselves as well as the planting inter- 
est generally, fill the place of overseers. It will teach our youth, that 
industry is honorable, and that the pursuit that the State bas publicly 
encouraged, is no longer unworthy of its citizens. 

Ln relation fo the proposed professorship, the prirpase would be, to 
engraft on our principal literary institution, the theory and practice of 
whatis now not merely an important art, but a most difficult and com- 
preheusive science. To draw public atiention to its claims, by eleva- 
ting it into the same rank with the affiliated branches of Chemistry 
and Mechanics, and with all experimental philosophy—to imbue those 
wilo are educated at our institution, not only with those studies, which 
are every where the object of liberal education, but with those which 
are of peculiar and especial value to ourselves. For while to no man, 
of what calling or profession soever, will the knowledge thus gained be 
supertluous—to the greater portion of students who eventually become 


‘interested in planting operations, they will prove of abiding atility, fur- 


nishing a fund from which they may ever after draw, for their own 
profit, and the public good. Such are the results that may spring from 
the endowment of the professorships, and the study of the principles: 
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: 
but when we dwell on the lights which would pour in upon us from an 
experimental farm, scientifically managed, where all experiments 
would be mace with all varieties of staples, assisted with all varieties 
of mauure, aud by all modes of culture, aud recollect that the results 
would be faithfully collected, and published for the instruction of the 
people—the sphere of expected goud is vastly enlarged. It must not 
bé overlooked, that it will be the bounden duty of the conductors of 
this experimental farm, not only to attempt improved modes of culture 
in staples already kuown, but to test the aptitudes of our soil and cli- 
mate for the production of such tropical plants not yet climatized, as 
may be valuable for food or manufacture. Private enterprise may 
occasionaliy suffiée—to that we are in fact indebted for the introduc- 
tion of our most valuable staples. But this public ivstitution will be 
better qualified to succeed from its character of permaneucy, and the 
sufficiency of its moveyed means. ‘| his is no trifling consideration. 
W hat should we have been, if we had cultivated none but the staples 
couimon to the temperate zone? What has made us what we are? 
First, tobacco, a source of profirable culture in its day, now abandoned 
fur more protitable staples—then indigo, which bas followed the fate 
of tubacco—then rice aud coltun, which coutinue our first staples, and 
the first staples of the world! all of them ¢ropicul plants! all intro- 
duced frum abroad! Is there nothing left iv store for us? Have we 
already exhausted the ample treasury of nature? In thinking so, we 
shuuld decide agaiust experience, as well as probability. But granting 
that we already have for our rich lands, bigh aud low, the best staples 
that cau be found—are staples not wanted for our pine barrens and 
puorer soils?) ‘Ihe zeal aud enthusiasm of Doctor Perrine, have al- 
ready engaged him in the attempt to naturalize various tropical plants 
in Suuthberu Florida. 1 have forwarded to Southern Florida, (says 
he iu a comtuuuication to the Editor of the Southern Agriculturist) 
many speciés of valuable vegetables, which yield fa:inaceous roots, 
deliciwus fruits, healthy beverages, precious oils, permanent colors, 
gratelul udors, uarcutic leaves, capsular fibres, cortical fibres, and foli- 
aceuus fibres.” But the vaturalization of these plants in Southern 
Florida, is a different thing from vaturalizing them bere-—and if our 
experimeual farm shouid succced in patutasizing a single plant named 
by Doctor Perrine, the * Agave Sisilana,” or Sisal Hemp, a plant 
yielding a fibre superior to flax or hemp, and growing luxuriantly in 
the pourest pine barreus—if it could ‘achieve this single triumph, it 
Would contera lasting benefit upon the country. 

But how, if these recommendations meet your approval, shall we 
carry them iuto effect? The members of the great agricultural body, 
have beeu ever slow to combine: they lack coucert, more than other 
classes. Frou: the days of Sir Robert Walpole to the present time, 
they have patiently subinitied their fleeces tu the shearer. They have 
been men of great uote atthe recéiving offices, but mere pigmies at the 
disbursing ! At they would lift themselves into the consideration to 
Wuich they are euutled, they must rouse themselves—they must com- 
bine their efluris—they musi interest the Agricultural Sccieties tbhrough- 
out the State in carrying out their plans—ihey must enforce them in 
the pages of the Southern Agriculturist, and in the public journals, and 
thus enlighten public opinion as to the justice and reasovableness of 
their claims. One thing more—they must make it the interest of their 
represeutalives to support their plaus in the Legislature, by making it 
the condition on which they will support them! 
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SELECTIONS. 


Propagation of Fibrous-Leaved Plants. 
- [Continued from page 216.] 
BROMELIA PITA. 


Extract of a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, dated Campeachy 
November 10, 1834. 


‘*The specimens of Pita, id their imperfectly-cleaned condition, 
will suggest the special uses which may be made of them after per- 
fect dressing. It is, indeed, passing strange that an article which has 
been propagated and prepared, from time immemorial to the present 
date, on the southern border of the Mexican sea, should not yet have 
attracted sufficient attention, either in Mexico or other countries, to 
ascertain the species of the plant, or its habits of growth. 

“Tn the statistics of Vera Cruz, published in Jalapa in 1831, it is 
stated that in 1830, there were exported from Goazacoalcos, for that 
port alone, 942 bales of Pita, of 200 pounds each, or 188,600 pounds. 
Although the poor Indian cultivator, or propagator, often receives 
only 64 to 124 cents a pound, yet, in Campeachy, whole cargoes are 
soid at 30 to 374 cents a pound. The same statistical compilation 
states that in 1830, there were in the department of Acayucam 1,231 
Pita-patches, around seven villages, and that the -propagation of the 
plants, and the preparation of the fibres, were angmenting every 
year; while the cultivation of cotton, in this the finest country in 
the world for its perennial production, was declined to the lowest 
degree. To the subscriber, this voluntary transfer of the labor of 
indolent Indians from Cetton to Pita, is the strongest possible evi- 
dence in favor of the superior productivenes of the latter, with a 
given amount of labor. The cultivation, or rather propagation, of 
the Istle, can be effected more readily than the propagation of the 
Henequen, in Florida, as the latter requires that the land should be 
entirely cleared, and the former is content to occupy the place of the 
undergrowth in forests of enormous trees. Samuel Baldwin, a rng- 
ged Pennsylvanian, who arrived at Goazacoalcos in 1824, and who 
brought cargoes of Pita to Campeachy, gave me the following in- 
formation relative tothe Istle, which has been confirmed by other 
residents of Goazacoalcos.’’* 


*“ GoaZAcoaLcos, April 1, 1832. 
Dear Str: I have taken all the pains thatI could to learn the manner of 
cultivating the Pita of this place. The Indians hnnt for a thick wood of large 
timber, and cut that small growth of timber down and burn it; they then plant 
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Extract of a letter to the Secretary of State, dated Campeachy, 
November 23, 1834. 

‘As the natives never receive any article in return but silver, and 
as they never spend any money they receive, (their cloths being made 
by their women, and their intoxication being effected by the chicha, 
fermented from their own maize,) it is calculated that since the first 
notice of the exportation of these fibres, their predecessors must have 
buried, of their value alone, a total amount of 2,825,000 dollars, 
which have never been of any service to their ancestors nor them- 
selves, and may never be of any utility to their posterity or the 
world. From the abundant data already communicated by the sub- 
scriber, it may be calculated that foliaceous fibres of the Henequen 
and [stle alone may be produced In the barren sands and in the idle 
woods of the South, much more profitably than the cortical fibres of 
the hemp ang flax can be cultivated in the fertile fields of the West— 
than even the capsular fibres of cotton, in the rich alluvions of the 
Southwest. . If South Carolina will even cultivate her indigenous 
Yueca filamentosa, he wilt promise her, with the rotary scrapers of 
Perrine, to separate foliaceous fibres from its fresh green leaves; a 
gifi as favorable for her agricultural prosperity as were the rotary 
pickers of Whitney to separate capsular fibres from their ripe dry 
seeds. 

“N.B.—The native names of the forest Pine-apple plants are 
written both Jstle and Iztla: the names of the fibres are written either 
Pita, or Pitafloja.” 


the small plants about six feet distant from each other, and in twelve moaths 
they cut itto rasp. If it is aot cut for two or three years it makes no difference 
on the contrary it is better. When the Pita is young, they cut it, and make very 
fine white fibres. When three years old, the Pita is long and coarser. There 
are three different kinds of Pita: one kind has many thorns, the second kind 
has but few thorns, and the third kind has none atall. J believe the cause 
of its not having thorns, is owing to the cultivation. Their manner of cultivating 
it is to cut the weeds once in twelve months. The plant springs from pig em | 
root of the old plant. After the ground is planted one year; it becomes as thic 
as a wheat-field in appearance, so that it is impossible to walk through it without 
cutting aroad. It hasa large blossom, like the Pine-Apple, but close to the 
ground, and has asmall seed. The Indians tell me it takes three years to grow, 
and they have promised me to get some seed for you. Under the flower there 
rows asmall bunch of pits; these the Indians make use of asa drink. The 
Sele them, then put them in water, and it makes a fine drink, fresh and tartis 
to the taste. The Indians have about five acres to a family, which gives them 
work for the year. The Pita that one man rasps, is four pounds per day. A 
gentleman here tells me that he rents his Pita gardens to the Indians for two 
bales per year. He has 500 acres of Pita to let to the Indians. He gets about 
$50 per year for his Pita, [in each garden.] His name is Lusana de Toris. I 
came to Goazacoalcos in 1825; the Pita then brought a fine price, three bits per 
pound and quitk sale; now itis one bit per pound and dull sale. I think in one 
ear more it will be sold for 64 cents per pound. All the thread for sewing here 
ismade by hand “by the Indians. myself made a rope of the Pita for the use 
of my saw mill, that proved much stronger than one of hemp of the same size, 
and lasted longer, I have no more to say on the Pita. - 
I remain your most affectionate friend, 
SAMUEL BALDWIN. 

Mr. Henry PERRINE. 

It is my opinion, 1f the Pita was cultivated by people that know how to take 
hold of work, it could be sold for one cent per pound, and the laborers would 
make a good living at that. The laborer (of cultivation) is much less than flax 
or hemp, for there is no use of cattle, ploughs. or fences. It can be planted in 
the woods apparently wild. 


SAMUEL BALDWIN.” 
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OTHER FIBROUS-LEAVED SPECIES OF BROMELIA. 

Besides the common Pine-apple, (Bromelia ananas,) other species 
have edible fruits; but, as far as my observation extends, the more 
valuable they are for edible fruit, the less valuable are they for their 
fibrous leaves. The Pinuelaof Yucatan, much prized for its clusters 
of very acid fruit, has no valuable fibresin its leaves. It nevertheless 
serves very well for hedges. The Penguin is very common in Ja- 
maica, in most of the dry savannahs and on the ‘rocky hills, where it 
is used for fencing pasture lands, on account of its prickly leaves. 
“ These, stripped of their pulp, soaked in water, and beaten with a 
wooden mallet, yield a strong thread, which is twisted into ropes and 
whips, and manufactured into a good cloth.” The juice of the fruit 
of both species makes-a cooling drink for fevers, extremely diuretic 
and vermifuge. In Brazil, three species of Bromelia are prized for 
the valuable fibres, contained iu their leaves, whose provincial names 
are Grawatha, Carea, and, Grauata de Rede. Dr. Arrude gives the 
botanical names for the last two, B. variegata and B. sagencria. 
The former is found in great abundance in the Sertoens de Paraiba, 
and of the northern provinces. The fibres of the leaves are of two 
kinds: from one, a very. strong cordage is made; from the other, fish- 
ing-nets and a very coarse clotlhf are manufactured. ‘The latter is 
confined to-the maritime, parts of Pernambuco and Paraiba. The 
leaves are from six to nime-feet long. The foliaceous fibres are so 
very strong, aud at the same time so very fine, that cables are made 
of them much superior to those of Europe in strength and elasticity, 
while these fibres aré equally well adapted for sail-cloth, or for 
stockings. 

The late Mr. E. Roberts, our ministerial agent to the Eastern hemis- 
phere, while at Manilla, speaks of a manufacture as fine as cobweb 
muslin, used by the natives for ornamental shirting, and which he 
declares to be the most beautiful fabric in-the world. He calls this 
fine web by the name of Pina, which is‘simply the Spanish word for 
Pine apple, and was doubtless intended solely as an adjective adjunct, 
to denote the plant from whose leaves the fibres were obtained. — As 
very fine foliaceous fibres are obtainable from the thin, dry, long 
leaves of many species of true Bromelias, or brethren to the edible 
Pine-apple, they are probably converted, in .the East Indies, to the 
manafacture of those fine glossy ‘substitutes for linen and muslin, 
called Grass-cloth. Fine foliaceous fibres, in general, are called 
Grass-flax, or Grass-silk, Tropical Flax, Vegetable Silk, &c. Asa 
general remark, these fibres are best obtained by the mechanical pro- 
cess of simple scraping only of the green living leaves. All macera- 
tion, rotting. or decomposition, however useful for the reticulated struc- 
ture of the barks of common flax and hemp, are injurious to the 
strength of the parallel longitudinal fibres of living leaves of endoge- 
nous plants. There is no doubt in the mind of the subscriber, that 
all the valuable species of Bromelia can be profitably propagated on 
even the natural, uncleared, arid surfaces of tropical Florida. By 
the letter of J. Dubose, it will be seen that the Bromelia Pita of 
Goazacealcos, sent in 1833, continues propagating itself in the vicinity 


of Cape Florida. 
HENRY PERRINE. 
Wasuinerton, Feb. 10, 1838. 
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; LILY TRIBE. 

Phormium Tenar: Flar Lily of New Zealand.—Ever since the 
first voyage of Captain Cook, all voyagers have concurred in testi- 
fying to the immense utility of this plant among the natives of the 
countries where it spontaneously grows. - During the same period it 
has occupied the anxious attention of all intelligent men, who with 
the eyes of patriotic statestnen contemplate the important changes - 
which will be effected by this single plant in the agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce of all civilized nations. Until recently, at 
least, all attempts to cultivate this flax lily in the open air of England - 
have failed. At Charleston, South-Carolina, in August last, [ found 
it in a vigorous condition, and was*iuformed that it has flourished 
several years in the open air. In Paris its vegetation is not vigorous 
and it is sometimes damaged or killed by rigorous winters; but in all 
the southern departments of France it vegetates vigorously, and 
never suffers from cald. Al hough hiiberto propagated by suckers or 
by division alone, all southern France is becoming covered with the 
progeny of a single plant introduced about 40 years ago. In 1791, 
Labillardiere started as a botanist in the expedition of d’Entrecasteau, 
designed to seek the unfortunate LaPeyrouse. and returned to France 
in 1798, with several plants of the New Zealand Flax Lily, but 
when in site of the coast, all his collections were captured by the 
British. Nevertheles, shortly afterwards. Acton, the director of the 
garden at Kew, remitted a single shootto Thouin atthe Garden of 
Plants in Paris. As Thonin was duly impressed with a deep sense 
of the great importance of this single piant, he distributed all its pro- 
geny. as fast as they appeared, to many different portions of France; 
and for his persevering labor alone he should have a monument erected 
to his memory. It is stated that Marshal Clausel has introduced the 
culture of the Phorminm into Algiers, and it may be confidently 
predicted, that within a few years more, France may extract folia- 
ceous fibres from her acclimated Phormium .and her naturalized 
Agaves as superior substitutes for flax and hemp, both for home con- 
sumption and foreign exportaton. The strength of the fibre of the 
Flax Lily. compared with that of common flax and kemp has been 
ascertained to be as follows: New Zealand flax 233; common hemp 
163; and common flax 119. The relative strength of Silk itself is 
expressed by the No. 24. The natives of New Zealand obtain the 
foliaceous fibres from the green leaves of the Flax Lily by simple 
scraping only, with muscle-shells and. their nails; yet this simple 
process obtains fibres both stronger and handsomer than any more 
complicated process devised by the Europeans. 

Since 1827 several English mechanics have spent much capital 
and power in attempts to make use of this plant; but it is said they 
did not succeed in ridding it of the resinous matter it distills so as to 
sofien it enongh for easy weaving. But it ismow assertained by the 
French papers. that a Monsieur Leonard has just regulated and bronght 
to perfection the attempts heretofore stationary among the English. 
He has established at Port Remy a large manufactory of the Phor- 
minu‘n tenax which then employed more than one thousand work- 
men, and it was anticipated that before many months the number of 
workmen would be necessarily increased to 3000 persons. 

Before being brought to a weaving state, this plant goes through 
seven operations, which are-so little costly, that all included, even to 
the combing, does not amountto six francs the quintal, (i. e. $1 20 
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per 100 Ibs.) It is reasonably contended that this plant will be to 
France more important for manufactures than cotton is to England. 
Without entering into further details, the subscriber wishes to attract 
public attention that the Phormium lenax can be profitably propaga- 
ted on the worst soils of Florida and of all our Southern States. 

There are five species of Yucca indigenous to the worst soils of 
our Svuthern States from the Potomac to the Mississippi; and there 
are two speciesof Yucca now acclimated in several Northern States. 
The “botanical names of the five Southern species, are Yucca fila- 
mentosa, Y. gloriosa, Y. aloifolia, Y. angustifolia, and Y. recuroifolia. 
The common names and synonymes for the Y. filamentosa, are, 
Bears-grass, Silk-grass, Eves-thread, and Everlasting. The very 
filaments on the margins of its leaves are nature’s signs of the fibrous 
treasure within them. As these leaves are thin and flexible, they 
are used entire for straps and strings, and when twisted and tied 
together they serve for ropes and even cables-of small boats. Elliot, 
in his Botany of South-Carolina, says: ‘ It appears to possess the 
strongest fibres of any vegetable whatever, and if it can be raised 
with facility may form a valuable article in domestic economy.” 
The leaves of the Y. gloriosa are stoutest and fleshier, and abound 
in strong fibres; indeed, it is a dwarf representation of one species 
of the Sisal Hemp plant. The Y. aloifolia differs principally in the 
margins of the leaves being rongh or sawed, while the edges of the 
leaves of the Glofiosa are smooth. Both however have a thorn at 
the point of their leaves; and both are frequently Known under the 
common names of ‘*Adam’s needle, Spanish bayonet, Petre, and 
Palmetto.” mene 

In the report No. 454. of the Committee on Agriculture, in April, 
1832. at page 11, is an account, by Judge H. Breckenridge, of Pen- 
sacola, of a fibrous-leaved plant resembling the Bouquet Palmetto, 
said to be the same as the Pita cultivatedin Campeachy. He says 
‘‘it growsin great abundance even in the poor sandy pine lands; it 
can be easily transplanted, will bear to be cut once a year, and will 
in that period attain the former size or even greater, being perennial, a 
plantation once made will-last for years; a thousand plants to an 
acre would produce one pound each, and that as it requires but few 
hands it must afford immense profits to those who first engage in its 
culture.” As Judge B. is doubtless speaking of an indigenous Yucca, 
accurate trials should be made of the relative value of all the indige- 
nous species, and exotic species should also be included. 

The Yucca acaulis of Cumana has so much the aspect and habit 
of an Agave, that itis there called Maguey de Cocuy or Cocniza, 
and from its leaves are doubtles obtained the celebrated fibres of Co- 
lombia whose name is written Coquise by foreigners. Lieutenant 
Bache says thatthere the name Pita is given to the fibres of a tree 
called Marichi, that these fibres are 10 40 12 feet long, and finer and 
more silky than those of the Agave. Under the head of Palms it 
will be seen that this fibre is jikely obtained from the Mauritia flex- 
uosa. Under the names Yucca Boscii vel Agave filamentosa, there 
is now in French_gardens a fibrous-leaved plant which ‘merits intro- 
duction into the United States. 

Should the Committee on Agriculture determine to have lithogra- 
phed the drawings of fibrous-leaved plants which: should accompany 
their report, their appearance for illustration will compensate the 
brevity of detail to which [ am forcibly limited. 
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It is nevertheless trusted that engugh has been said to excite effee- 
tive encouragement to the propagation of fibrous-leaved plants on the 
porest soils of all the United States, as far north as they will profitably 
grow. 


' BANANA TRIBE. 

Our botanists tell us that the leaves of species of Banana or Plan- 
tain yield a kind of flax, of which the finest muslins are made. Our 
commercial and geographical books tell us that the fibres called Man- 
illa hemp are obtained from the bark of the same species of wild 
Banana which fill extensive forests in the marshy Philippines. A 
naval officer has asserted that the Manilla hemp is obtained from the 
bark of a species of Palm. If due attention has.been paid to the 
introductory facts relative to the Banana tribe, and the Palm tribe, 
it will be seen that these assertions are absurd. Palms have not any 
proper bark; Bananas have not any proper stem; and the structure 
of the leaves of the Banana will show that they cannot yield fibres 
valuable either for length, strength, or quantity. The petioles of the 
Banana leaves, which compose the column called the Banana stalk, 
do, however, contain paratlel and longitudinal fibres; yet in most 
species of the fruit-maturing species these fibres are not valuable for 
thread or cordage. . Even in these cases, nevertheless, the foot-stalks 
may be rendered valuable for simple manufactures of matting or 
bailing, as exhibited in the envelopes of cloves from the East Indies. 

Ihave exhiblted to the Committee of Agriculture one petiole of 
the common Banana, which foot-stalk of a leaf measures 104 feet 
long, by 4 inches wide. Hence the importance of the fact that a 
small species of Banana is now acclimated in.Louisiana; that it can 
be spread by seed, as well as by suckers, along the marshy borders of 
the Mississippi. These seeds the committee have seen; they are 
still on their table; a portion have’ already been distributed, and the 
remainder are intended for general distribution by the subscriber. 
Nevertheless the fibres of the petiole of even the common Bananas 
and Plantain known in the West Indies, have been thought worthy 
of legislative encouragement in Jamaica: one hundred pounds pre- 
mium being offered by the Assembly for the best specimen of this 
petiolar hemp in each county. One premium was gained by Dr. 
Stewart West, for the best specimen produced in the country of Surry 
about thirty years ago. Healso gave the form of a very simple and 
cheap machine, by which he effected the separation of the cellular 
sulistance from the fibres. As emancipation deprives the whites of a 
command of Jabor fortheir ancient staples, it is-highly probable that 
the assembly will soon encourage again the production of petiolar 
hemp, from certain species of the Banana tfibe; especially as the 
people are actually introducing, from Carthagena. the fibrous fleshy- 
leaved plant called Pita de Guataca. .About fifteen years ago, “2 
attention of the Horticultural and Agricultural Society of the East 
Indies was attracted towardsthe production and preparation of Ba- 
nana hemp. Several communications were read to the society. All 
parties spoke highly of the topic; but the subscriber has not had the 
means to ascertaia what progress has since been made. About six 
years ago, a paper appeared in a French journal, entitled ‘+ Notice 
concerning a new Textile material, which can be profitably produced 
in the colony of Algiers,” read before the Royal and Central Society 
of Agriculture, by Jerome Saint Hilaire. In this paper Saint Hilaire 
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gives an imperfect account of a wild Banana of Manilla, called the 
Abaea, and recommends the propagation, in general, of the species 
of Banana, for the fibrous materials afforded by the petiolar lamina 
of their stalks: It appears that public attention, in Paris, had been 
attracted by the manufacture of stuffs very remarkable for their splen- 
dor, being as brilliant as those of silk. ‘The great success of the firet 
manufacture of an unknown staple induced rivals. to engage in the 
same business; and, by the lawsuit which ensued, the secret war made 
public, 

The most able Botanists appointed to examine these new fibres 
were greatly puzzled in their attempts to ascertain the kind of plant 
and the part of plaat, from which they were obtained. At first it was 
supposed that they were the foliaceous fibres of the leaves of the Phor- 
mium ‘Tenax or Plax Lily of New Zealand, even then extensively 
multipiied in France. As, however, theseglossy-white fibres, under 
the name of Abaca, were proved to be imported from the East Indies, 
inquiries were made of Mons.-Perrotte, the botanical agricultural 
voyager of the French Government, to whom Europe and America are 
indebted for the importation of the Morus multicaulis from Manilia, 
and to his Jetter of the same period, is the world indebted for the 
most exact knowledge of the fibrous Banana of the Philippines that 
ever has been published. During four months stay at Manilla and 
its vicinity, he had opportunities.to know exactly the plant itself; the 
simple manner of extracting its fibres; and the usages for which the 
fibres were generally employed. He, furthermore, brought with him 
to the Garden of the Museum in Paris, several living individuals of 
this interesting Banana; and, in 1821, he published a catalogue of all 
the plants introduced by him, including, at page 42, this valuable 
plant, under the name of Musa abaca. ‘To extract the fibres, he says 
that the natives employ three different processes : 

lst. Maceration of the stalks or petioles in stagnant water. 

2d. Their extention on a humid soil, under the shade of large 
trees, and turning them oecasionally during several days, until their 
cellular substance be decomposed or destroyed. 

3d. The mechanical crushing or bruising of the petiolar stalk or 
lamina until the utricles be destroyed, the juices expelled, and there 
remains solely a mass of fibres, which can becleaned by washing, 

Mons. Perrottet, however, has discovered one fact relative to the 
extraction of the petio foliaceous fibres which is applicable to all En- 
flogenous plants whose leaves or petioles yield valuable fibres. That 
important fact is, that maceration, rotting, or decomposition, of the 
cellular substances of the leaves or of the petioles, does really weaken 
or destroy the parallel longitudinal fibres; and that hence. speedy 
mechanical separation or scraping is the simplest and the only mode 
to obtain foliaceous or peti-foliaceous fibres of the greatest strength, 
whiteness, and brilliancy. ‘The fibres. called Manilla hemp, in com- 
mon with the fibres called Sisal hemp, are stronger, lighter, more 
durable, and more elastic, than the fibres of common hemp. Uatil 
November last, the subscriber was not positively convinced that the 
long coarse fibres, called Manilla hemp, were obtained from any 
species of Banana; but some imperfectly dressed fibres, which re- 
tained the cuticle of the petiole, and some straps of the petioles them- 
selves, of two different colors, have dissipated his doubts, and he trusts, 
also, the doubts of the committee. 

Our ministerial agent to the East Indies, Mr. Roberts, under the 
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head of exports from Manilla, spells the name of the fibres in three 
different ways: Abacia, Abaca, and Av4c4; and states that the pro- 
duction and export of the Manilla hemp, has greatly increased in a 
few past years. ‘I'he great recommendation of this plant to the sub- 
scriber is two-fold: first, that it will propagate itself in the mashes of 
tropical Florida, and secondly, that its fibrous crop can be obtained 
within a year from the transplantation of the suckers. 

The very fact that this Banana is propagable by suckers alone, in 
common with the Agave of Sisal, places the transportation of either 
beyond the means of individual -enterprise, especially as the inbabi- 
tants both of the Philippines and México would interpose obstacles to 
the acquisition of a cargo of living plants by any private foreigner. 

PALMS. 

The Rev. R. Walsh in his travels through Brazil during 1828-9, 
discovered the Ticu Palm growing in marshy spots. This fibrous- 
leaved palin, (the Bactris acanthocarpos,) the Brazilians are begin- 
ning to use as a substitute for flax and hemp. ‘The leaf is long, and 
exceedingly fibrous, covered with small spines. When bent im the 
middle, the ribs of the leaf, whieh are very brittle, crack and separ- 
ate; the ends are thén drawn down at each side. and leave a series 
of strong fibres of the best quality behind them, which are very appli- 
cable to the purposes of manufacture. ‘lhe tree is from 15 to 20 feet 
high, and the stem is as thick as the wrist, divided into joints, with a 
circle of spines around each. It yields alsd a cluster of acid fruits on 
the summit of the stem; each fruit consists of a stone, covered over 
with a pulp, and enclosed in a purple skin, so that the cluster is very 
like a’ bunch of grapes. The fruit is cooling and agreeable in a hot 
day and is sometimes made into vinegar. ‘The stone exactly resem- 
blesa cocoa-nut in miniature, and. contains a kernel within it also. It 
is sold in the streets of Rio, and iscalled the Cocoa Ticu.” 

The Gomutus, or black-rope Palm of swampy woods in the East 
Indies, is asserted to be the most valuable substitute forflax and hemp, 
discovered by the celebrated Doctor Roxburgh. Under his superin- 
tendence. it was extensively propagated in the dominions of the East 
India company, and its propagation was warmly encouraged by the 
British Government itself. 

The native names of the Palm itself are written Anau and Anou; 
and their names for the black fibres, are written iju and ejoo. From 
these horse-hair like fibres are made the cordage called Black-rope, 
and Palmtree cordage. ‘Each tree produces six leaves in the year, 
and each leaf yields ten and a half ounces of the fibres, which makes 
the annual produce of each palin nearly four pounds. Some produce 
full one pound of the fibres in each leaf: They grow from the base 
of the footstalks of ‘the leaves, and embrace completely the trunk of 
the tree. The fibres and leaves are easily removed without injuring 
the tree.” Thus says Roxburgh, Trans. Soc. Arts, Lond. vol. 24, 

. 152. Crawtord says: * [tis used for every purpose of cordage in 

ndia, domestic and ‘naval; and is superior in quality, cheapness and 
durability, to the cordage manufactured from the fibrous Fusk of the 
cocoa-nut.”” In Ceylon, the fisherman make their lines of single 
fibres, tied to each other until of sufficient length. It also produces 
much sago, sugar, toddy or wine, and thatch. Botanists differ in 
their names, some call it Saguevis Rumphii; others, Arenga saccha- 
rifera, and also, Borassus gomutus. But the most wonderful and 
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useful of the fibrous-leaved palms, flourishes in the inundated islands 
of the Delta of the Oronoco; this is the Mauritia flexiosa, whose na- 
tive name is written three ways, vix: Murichi, Moriche, and Marcihi. 
Indeed, to form an adequate idea of the astonishing and diversified 
utility of this Palm, it is necessary to read all the details given by the 
Padre de Gumilla, in his History of the Oronoco. He truly calls it 
the tree of life of the Guaruma Indians, as they obtain all the neces- 
saries of life from this palm alone. During one-half of the year these 
islands are covered by the freshets of the river, and during the remain- 
ing six months, twice a day-by the tides of the sea. The dwellings 
or villages of these Indians are elevated on platforms made of this 
palm. Its trunk contains thé finest farinaceous matter. Their cor- 
dage and clothing are made of its leaves. 

To me, the greatest recommendation of these palms, are the facts 
that the first grows in marshy spots; that the second thrives in swam- 
py woods; and that the third flourishes in the midst of the waters; 
and that hence they may be all propagated in similar worthless sites 


of tropical Florida. 
H. PERRINE. 
Wasuineton, February 10, 1838. 





Report by J. Buel at the N. Y. Agricultural Convention on 
the Necessity and means of improving our Husbandry. 


[FROM THE NEW-YORK CULTIVATOR. ] 


We cannot be too often reminded of the contrast which exists be- 
tween good and bad husbandry,—nor too often admonished to search 
into causes of this difference, and to apply the needful remedies. The 
difference does not consist alone in a single crop, or a single season: 
The soil in one case is becoming more and more exhausted of fer- 
tility, and losing its intrinsic value, while in the other its relative 
worth is on the increase, and the difference in product is Consequently 
annually increasing. 

We will illustrate our proposition by a comparison between Ameri- 
can and Scotch husbandry, now and sixty years ago. Sixty years 
ago, the agriculture of Scotland, was in a wretchedly low and unpro- » 
ductive condition; while the products of our yet unexhausted soil 
were abundant. But sixty years ago the spirit of improvement fell 
upon Scotland, her agricultural society was instituted, and commenced 
its useful labors, and was soon after greatly aided by the organization 
of anational boardof agriculture; agricultural surveys were made and 
published of every county—the best practices of every district thus 
became known to the whole nation—men of fortune and science 
turned their attention to the encouragement and improvement of this 
parent art; and the consequence has been, that a wonderful and salu- 
tary change has come over the land, fraught with abundance and 
with blessings. The value of land has in consequence been enhanced 
three and four fold, and its products have been increased in a propor- 
tionate ratio. ‘In fertile districts,” says Sir John Sinclair, “and in 
propitious seasons, the farmer may confidently expect to reap from 32 
to 40 bushels of wheat; from 42. to 50 bushels of barley; from 52 to 
64 bushels of oats, and from 28 to 32 bushels of beans, per statute 
acre. As to green crops, 30 tons of turnips, three tons of clover, and 
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from 8 to 10. tons of potatoes, per statute acre, may confidently be 
relied on.—In favorable seasons the crops are still more abundant,” 

Now, what bas been our progress during the last sixty years? Has 
it not been retrograde in agriculture? We have, to be sure, obtained 
abundant crops from our rich virgin soils, and when these have be- 
come exhausted, under bad management, we have occupied and ex- 
hausted others in their turn. But what is the conditions now of the 
lands that were cultivated by our fathers half a century ago? Do 
they produce the average.crops which are given above as the products 
of Scotch husbandry ?—under all our favorable circumstances of cli- 
mate and of civil liberty. Are our crops halfas large? Nay, are 
they more than a third as large? Do we get from our old districts, an 
average of more than 1U to 13 bushelsof wheat, of 14 to 17 of barley, 
or of 17 to 21 bushels of oats ver acre? At the close of the Jast, and 
in the beginning of the present century, the surplus products of north- 
ern agfculture were exported to an immense amount. Now we im- 
port the agricultural products of Europe, to avert the evils of famine ! 
The cause of this remarkable difference, in the surplus products of 
the soil, may be partially owing to unpropitious seasons, but is mainly 
to be sought for in the neglect of our agriculture—both by the people 
and the governments, In Europe, the governments, and influential 
individuais, have bestowed spirited attention upen the improvement 
of agriculture, as constituting the basis of national prosperity and in- 
dependence. While with us, improvement in husbandry has been 
considered a tninor concern,—it at least has not received the consider- 
ation of the statesmen or the political economist. Party politics, and 
local or personal schemes of aggrandizement, has so much engrossed the 
altention of the men who ought to lead in these matters, and who do 
lead in every public improvement, that the humble claims of agricul- 
ture have failed to attract their notice, or engage their attention, al- 
though it constitutes the base which supports the whole superstructure 
of civilized society. If we would preserve the superstructure, with 
its embellishments, we must take care to make strong and permanent 
this foundation. Our farmers, too, seem generally indifferent, or 
spiritless, in cegard to the general improvement of our agriculture, 
either becanse they mistake their duty and true interest, or that, under 
the influence of a strange fatuity, they fear they shall sink as others 
rise. 

We should consider our soil as we do our free institutions—a patri- 
monial trust—to be handed down, UNIMPAIRED, ¢o posterity; to be used 
but not abused. Both are more easily impaired than they are restor- 
ed—both belong, in their pristine vigor and purity, as much to our 
children, as they do to us. In some of the once populous ard fertile 
districts of the old continent, the fertility of the soil has been reck- 
lessly wasted by men, whose dependents have consequently, become 
poor and wretched, and their country almost virtually a desert. Iu 
other portions, where the fertility of the soil has been sedulously pre- 
served for ages, or centuries, the population has continued prosperous, 
wealthy and happy. 

It is undeniably true, that our general system of farming is bad; 
that in most parts of our country the natural fertility of the soil has 
been gradually diminishing, and its products becoming less; that the 
evil is increasing; and, that without a radical reform, we shall, in 
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the north, not only cease to have surplus products to pay for the for- 
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eign commodities which long habit has rendered necessary to our con- 
venience, but lack a supply of bread stuffs for our own population. 
To what degrading dependence will this course of things ina few years 
reduce us—uniess prompt and efficient means are adopted to check 
our down-hill course in the products of agricultural labor!—With the 
finest country in the world, a population almost entirely agricultural, 
—exeimpt from the enormous burthens, as tithes, rents and poor rates, 
which press like an incumbus upon the agricultural labor of Europe, 
—and dependant on foreign supplies for the means of subsistence! !— 
The idea is humiliating—is alarming— to all who look to the ultimate 
prosperity and happiness of ofr country. Our maritime commerce 
depends upon contingences which we can neither foresee nor control. 
Venice and Genoa, and Portugal and Spain, have each in turn, had 
their “* days of commercial prosperity”—they successively rose to op- 
ulence—to power—and successively sunk, the victims of corruption, 
into effiminacy, vice and despotism. Manufactures too, as we have 
had abundant cause to know, are but a precarious dependence for na- 
tional greatness. Commerce and manufactures are the shaft and 
capital of the social column, of which agriculture constitutes the base ; 
and without this base, they can no more withstand the shocks and 
revolutions of time, than could the short lived glory of the nations we 
have named. Great Britain now wields the trident, and the world is 
made tributary to her work shops. But great as she is in commerce, 
and in manufactures, these are considered secondary and auxiliary to 
her agricultural greatness. Land is the basis of her national wealth, 
—it is the surplus marketable produce of her soil, says Sir John Sin- 
clair, that is the source of all her political power, and of the personal 
enjoyment of her citizens; and there is no source of domestic industry, 
or of, foreign commerce, he adds, that can in any respect be put in 
compéetition with the improved cultivation of her soil. The agricul- 
tureof Great Britain employs but two thirds of her population; and 
yet the surplus products of her soil, suffice to feed and support the 
other third, and to assist in supplying our deficiencies. Our popula- 
tion is at least five-sixths agricultiral; yet during the two last years 
we have had to import about ten millions worth of bread stuffs to 
supply our deficiency in this first element of life; and even in the 
most favorable seasons, the exports of the surplus products of our 
northern soil, have been merely nominal. 

We will state one tact, derived from official documents, which will 
demonstrate beyond the power of refutation, our down hill course in 
this great branch of national industry. It is this: the average tn- 
crease of bread stuffs, passing from our canals to tide waters, from the 
great grain district of the west—from the Flanders of America,—has 
amounted to three and three quarters per cent; while our population 
has increased in the ratio of six per cent perannum! If such has 
been the dificiency, in our grain growing, new and fertile districts, to 
meet the wants of our increasing population—how much greater 
must that deficiency have been in the exhausted soils of old settled 
districts? Many portions of our country, which once exported grain 
have, by bad husbandry, become dependent upon the comparatively 
new settlements, or upon foreign supplies, for this indispensable neces- 
sary of life. This remark will apply to almost our entire Ailautic 
berder.— Will any mathematician tell us, how long it will require, 
according to the disproportionate ratio of increase, between our popu- 
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lation and our means of subsistence, to reduce us to a state of absolute 
dependence? or, to a state of national want and famine? 

ie is apparent, from the examples of improvement which are wit- 
nessed in many districts of our country, that we can improve the 
general condition of our agriculture, if we will adopt a wise and en- 
ergetic policy. Nay, we have a demonstration of the practicability of 
doing it, in the now palpable benefits of the law to improve our agri- 
culture, passed in 1819. That law involved an expenditure of 40 or 
50,000 dollars, and expired in 1824. It was found fault with by many 
from political motives, and by~ more from a spirit of envy, in those 
who either had not the enterprise or the talent to compete successfully 
for the rewards which it gave to industry and skill. And besides the 
law, in some instances, was badly, we may a!most say corruptly, ex- 
ecuted. Yet under all the disadvantages of want of organization, of 
inexpesience and abuse, has not that expenditure been like manure 
spread upon our soil? Did not that Jaw excite a laubable emulation 
among the whole farming community, and bring into action more skill, 
more in dustry, and more improvement? Hasit not been instrumental 
in greatly improving our farm stock, our farm implements, and modes 
of culture? Has it failed to increase the farm products of any one 
county, of a respectable population, tothe amount of the total ex- 
penditure? Or, has it failed to return into the treasury, every year 
the gross amount of that expenditure, in the form of canal tolls upon 
the increased productions of the soil? We do not put these questions 
because we have any doubts in the matter, but to bring the subject 
home to the calm and deliberate consideration of those reflecting men 
whose duty and interest it is to scan, to judge, and to act wisely, upon 
a question of momentous inportance to our country. If these men 
think with us, that the law of 1819 has amply renumerated the state, 
for its expenditure, on the increased tolls on our canals, and that it 
has added millions to the value of our annual agricultural products, 
they will not hesitate to renew that policy which has been productive 
of so much public good. The improvements of the last eighteen 
years might have been respectable without the aid of that law; but it 
was that which gave a new impetus to improvement. The fairs and ex- 
hibitions which it produced, taught our farmers, that there was yet much 
to learn in their business;—that they could improve, in their farm 
stock, in their farm implements, in their seeds, and in their modes of 
culture—and many of them resolutely determined to profit, and did 
profit, by the lessons of instruction which they then imbibed. And 
when the spirit of improvement has begun, it is like civil revolution, 
it seldom retrogrades. One improvement leads to others, as naturally 
as the active mind, having attained to one branch of knowledge, soars 
to other and higher branches. Our southern brethren ef we are in 
advance of them greatly in agricultural improvement. If this is so 
we owe this distinction iu rural improvement to the law that was 
passed, upon Governor Clinton’s recommendation, in 1519. 

It requires no science, and very little art, to wear out and exhaust 
the most fertile soil. The process is simple; take from it all you can, 
by close cropping, for a few successive years, and return to’it nothing 
in the form of manure, and the work is done, or far advanced. In 
this business we have shown ourselves to be no mean adepts. But 
it does require science, and art, and perseverence, and capital, to res- 
tore fertility to a sail which has become exhausted. This we have 
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not yet sufficiently learned; but it should be our next lesson; and 
the sooner we begin, the sooner shail we profit by it. 

Agricultural improvement is slowly developed, at least to super- 
ficial observers. It requires years to renovate the fertility of an ex- 
hausted soil—to improve the stock of a farm; or to realize the benefits 
which result from draining, from alternating crops, and from foot 
culture. We are much in the habit of caiculating upon immediate 
gains, without looking to remote and ultimate benefits. We saw not 
the change, when the law of 1819 was in force, because its benefits 
were but partially developed. But we now hear the remark from hun- 
dreds, that the appropriation of 1819, was one of the most beneficial 
to the state that has ever been made by the legislature. ‘lhe popular 
vote of the state would never have sanctioned the construction of the 
Erie and Champlain canals; and yet the wisdom of the measure is 
now sanctioned by an enlightened world. Although the construction 
of these canals, may have operated prejudicially to some individuals 
and districts, yet the benefits which have resulted to the whole state 
have amply compensated for any personal inconvenience or injury 
they may have caused. So with the law to encourage agriculture; 
many did not foresee its benefits, who now acknowledge that they 
are palpable and important. We must judge of public measures by 
their fruits; and before we are competent to do this, the seed must 
germinate, the plant grow and blossom, and the fruit mature. This 
is particularly the case in all measures to improve agriculture. It is 
the province of wisdom to look ahead—to sow the useful seed, and to 
wait the coming harvest for the recompense. We must sow in the 
spring—and cultivate well in the summer, if we would gather an 
abundant harvest, in autumn. 

We may almost lay it down as a maxim, that THE MENTAL AND 
MORAL CONDITION OF AN AGRICULTURAL DISTRICT, IS IN THE RATIO 
OF ITS IMPROVEMENT IN HUSBANDRY.—'l'o borrow the spirit of a 
political saying—as goes agriculture, so goes the State. There is 
certainly much truth in the remark, that where the oe is sloven- 
ly and bad, ignorance, indolence, and vice, most generally abound: 
and that where agricultural :miprovement is most advanced, the popu- 
lation are most industrious, most intelligent and most moral. Know- 
ledge begets a love of knowledge.and when. a man has acquired 
enough of it to convince him of its utility in his business, he considers 
it a part of his farming capital, and he is anxious to increase his stock 
of it, as the readiest means of improving his conditions in life, inde- 
pendent of the mental. pleasures which it imparts. But not having 
acquired the requisite degree to enable him to appreciate its value, or 
to show him the defects of his system of management, he plods on, 
with listless indifference, in the ways of his fathers; and as great suc- 
cess, now-a-days, seldom rewards such labors, he too often becomes 
spiritless and dissatisfied, and relaxes into indolence, of which vice is 
too frequently the concomitant. 

Under the existing state of things, how does it become us to act? 
What are we to do? Shall we fold our arms, leave agriculture to 
decline further, or to shift for itself, and depend upon more propitious 
seasons, and other Providential interpositions, to supply our wants; 
Shall we depend upon the cotton, rice, and tobacco of the south, 
which constitute our almost entire exports, to pay for the for- 
eign commodities which we consume in 4he north? Or shall we, 
animated by the enterprise and love of independence which were 
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wont to animate our fathers—take in hand resolutely fo provide abun- 
dantly for ourselves, by encouraging and enlightening agriculture, 
elevating its character, and stimulating it to new efforts, by suitable 
honors end rewards? 

As regards the means of improvement, much has been done, and | 
much is doing, by the agricultural periodicals of the day. The first 
of these was established at Baltimore, by John S. Skinner, in 1819; 
and we can now enumerate nearly twenty, that are diffusing light, 
awakening enterprise, and inciting to industry, in every section of 
our country—Probably one hnndred thousand farmers, are now de- 
riving instruction, and improving their practice, by the perusal of 
these journals; and it is not extravagant io say, that the benefits they 
are dispensing to the nation are equivalent to millions of dollars every 
year. But what is one hundred thousand compared to the gross agri- 
cultnral population of the union?) and how much greater would be 
their benefits if these Journals had access to every farm house, or 
even to every school-house, in the State? Besides giving much that 
is useful in the science, or the first principles of husbandry, they are 
continually advertising their readers of every improvement which is 
being made ia the practical. operations ‘of the farm—of new seeds, 
and plants, and the mode of cultivating them, and of every improve- 
ment in labor-saving machines. In twelve numbers of the Cultivator 
may be noticed more than a hundred and twenty communications, 
mostly from practical farmers, residing in the different states, detailing 
their practice in different departments of husbandry, thus making 
their improvements known, in a short time, to its twenty thousand 
patrons. 

By thas concentrating, as it were in a focus, the practical know- 
ledge of the country, and then scattering it, like the solar rays, into 
every corner of the land, to fructify the earth, and by thus rendering 
it subservient to the benefit of all, some individuals have been ena- 
bled to obtain a clear profit of fifty, one hundred, and even one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, on an acre of corn, or an acre of Swedish tur- 
nips, who had never before obtained a profit of thirty dollars an acre 
from either. And the benefits of these splendid results are not con- 
fined to the individuals who effected them:. they are heralded in the 
agricultural journals; become known all over the country, and every 
new and successful effect at improvement, soon has its fifty, hundred, 
and its thousand imitators. , 

Suppose, for instance, what we hope will yet prove true, that an 
individual should discover an effectual preventive of the ravages of 
the Hessian fly, or grain worm—instead of benefiting him and a few 
neighbors, or becoming gradually known, as in olden times, the 
knowledge of it would now be spread in a few days, by the agricul- 
tural periodicals, into every corner of the land, and the advantages of 
the discovery would thus amount to millions in a single year. So 
with every other improvement in husbandry. It is not the province, 
nor is it the study of news journals and literary editors to deal exten- 
sively in agricultural concerns. ‘They seldom publish even the inci- 
dental notices which are designed to subserve the interests of husban- 
dry, without a special request, and a fee.in the bargin, as though they 
had uv personal interest in the progress of agricultural improvement. 
We would refer from these premises, that every man will promote 
his interest, and benefit the public, by patronising and endeavoring to 
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extend the circulation of our agricultural papers. They tend to no 
— evil, while they are certainly calculated to do much public 
. Another means of facilitating agricultural improvement, is to intro- 
duee class books, into our common schools, for the senior buys, which 
shall teach those elementary principles of science which are indis- 
pensable to the successful practice of agriculture. A boy may be 
almost as easily taught to analyze soils, and to comprehend the lead- 
ing principles of ‘animal and vegetable physiology, as he can to com- 
mit to memory pages of matter, the ‘knowledge of which seldom 
serves him any useful purpose in manhood. We must begin in 
ro if we would bring about any material improvement in the 

abits of society. The good seed that is sown in the spring time of 
life is never lost,—it will ultimately sprout, and grow, and give its 
increase, as surély as the grain which we deposite in a fertile soil. 
The tree will grow as the twig is bent. Youth is the season to get. 
instruction in the principles of the business which is to constitute the 
employment of life; and the more the knowledge which boys acquire 
in these priociples, before they start in ‘life for themselves, the more 
likely they are to, prosper and become useful to society. The time 
that the senior boys in school devote to the business of the farm, will 
give to studies which are connected with their present and fature 
business, an interest and an influence which will be as abiding as 
life. 

But we would go father in the business of agricultural instruction ; 
we would establish schools to teach simultaneously, both the theory 
and practice of agriculture. We would carry something of the theory 
intothe primary schools, and much of the practice into the-school of 
science. Veterinary schools,-to instruct in the anatomy and manage- 
ment of domestic animals, have long been established in Europe; 
their usefulness has been highly extolled, and their numbers are in- 
creasing. Switzerland, Prussia and France have also their schools, 
in which the science and practice of agriculture are tayght to hun- 
dreds of young men, who are thereby enabled to manage their estates 
with greater benefit to themselves and the~-public, or to obtain honor- 
able and lucrative situations‘as managers for others. We give boun- 
ties on our fisheries, to make them a nursery of seamen; but we give 
none upon agriculture, which is the best nursery of freemen. We 
spend millions annually to protect our commerce; but we give no- 
thing to improve agriculture, which is the basis and support of that 
commerce. We protect our manufactures by a heavy tariff; yet 
agriculture, which furnishes the raw materials, and buys the fabrics, 
which the manufacturer consumes and vends, is left to protect itself. 
We have expended nearly three millions in this state, to aid in edu- 
cating almost exclusively professional and other gentlemen; and yet 
we have given nothing exclusively to educate our agriculturists, who 
constitute the great mass of our population. And yet there is proba- 
bly no emplopment in life capable of being more benefited by a pro- 
fassional education—none in which a professional education would 
conduce more to the public prosperity—than that managing our farms. 
A proper knowledge of soils, manures, vegetables and animals—of 
the agency of caloric, of moisture, of the atmosphere. and of light, 
in the economy of vegetable and animal growth—are all of great use 
to the farmer, and yet in what existing school can he acquire this 
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knowledge, during the period of life in which he ought to obtain his 
practical knowledge. 

All impressions of general reform, to be successful, must be first 
made upon the ductile minds of the younger population. The old 
are apt to be too obstinately wedded to their juvenile habits and pre- 
judices. Men are apt to grow upin creeds in which they are in- 
structed,—be they Christian, Mahomedan or Pagan,—be they of good 
or bad husbandry. And if our youth are early instructed in the first 
elements of agriculture, and taught to consider it, what it truly is, an 
employment eminently calculated, above all others, to promote individ- 
ual and national prosperity and happiness, they will aspire to honor and 
distinction in its labors—and will not so generally press to the cities— 
to the bar and the counter—for the means.of gratifying a laudable 
ambition. And society will reap an abundant reward from the change. 
We will illustrate this by an historical fact. Ernest, former Duke of 
Saxe Gotha, had his people instructed by compendiums of every kind 
of useful knowledge, including music and drawing, that were put into 
the hands of youth in all country schools; and which a few years en- 
tirely changed the face of his principality: and ‘‘it is amazing,” adds 
our author, who wrote some years afterwards, ‘to observe the differ- 
ent irradiations of genius, in this and the adjacentcircles. The effect 
was alike beneficial in the improvement of the soil and mind. And 
the example of Saxe Gotha, probably led to the excellent system of 
school instruction in agriculture, which has since been introduced by 
Prussia, and most of the German States.” 

It has been stated, as an objection to the establishment of agricul- 
tural schools, that they would be only accessible to the rich. This 
objection even if well founded, would not go to lessen their value to 
the State: For if we would convert a few. hundred drones, as the 
sons of rich men may generally be termed, into working bees, the 
public, as well as the young men themselves would certainly 
be gainers by the transformation... The complaint is that we have 
many consumers, and .too few producers. This would tend to restore 
an equilibrium: For the examples of the rich, be they good or bad, 
have an imposing influence on the middling and: lower classes; aud 
thus to improve the habits and morals of the rich, would be the surest 
way to improve the condition of society. Hence, therefore, if agri- 
cultural schools can be instrumental in anoually converting a few 
hundred of the idle and dissipated sons of wealth—or rather in pre- 
serving them from these habits—into wholesome industrious farmers, 
agricultural pursuits will be médre respeetable, and more followed ; 
and we venture to predict, that then we shall not long continue to do, 
what we have done—imiport potatoes from Ireland and Germany, ha 
and oats from Scotland, eggs from France, and bread stuffs from all 
the countries of Europe, including the dominions of the autocrat of 
Russia, and of the Grand Turk. 

But it is not exactly true, that the rich alone would find access into 
agricultural schools, were such established. The rich rely upon their 
paternal wealth, and have not often the ambition to become useful, at 
least. by the babits of manua! labor, which would be rigidly required 
in suchschools. The schools would be filled with the youth from all 
classes of society, who aspired to fortune and independence, by a 
manly exercise of their mental and physical powers—the young men 
of this description, even from the poorer classes,.do obtain admission 
into literary institutions, and they would into agricultural ones with 
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equal prospect of distinction and usefulness im after life. But whether 
these schools should be filled from the rich or poorer classes, or as we 
have supposed, from ali classes indiscriminately, a certain and great 
public good would result from their establishment: the pupils would 
go tw swell the producing classes of society, with habits of applicauon 
and usefulness, minds inibued with scientific knowledge, bodies hale 
and robust, and hauds practised in all the manual operations of the 
farm. 

It verily seems to us certain, that if the importance of the subjects 
which we have discussed, could be justly appreciated by the commu- 
nity at large, every class of our citizens would concur in the propriety 
of a united effort to improve the condition of our husbandry, and of 
speedily adopting the measures we have suggested or others equally 
availing, to produce the desired result. 





The Blending of Wine, Silk and Dairy Establishments. 
[FROM THE FARMER'S REGISTER. } 


Brinkleyville, Halifax Co., N. C., 
darch 16. 1838. 


Having reason to believe it not contrary to the wishes of the writer, 
I send you, and offer for publication, a letter I received by our last 
weekly mail fron N. Herbemont, Esq. of Columbia, South-Carolina ; 
a geutleman, long known by the intelligent American public, as a 
zealous promoter, by his pen and example, of agriculture in general, 
as well as of the wine culture in particular. 1 beg leave, however, 
to accompany the publicity of this letter with a passing remark or two 
on sume of the topics noticed therein. 

Asto honoring my name by confering it on the kind of grapeI 
have been instrumental in bringing into notice, I consider the doing 
of this rather premature, to say the least of it. The peculiar excel- 
lencies of this grape may be merely local. In our lucality, it has 
amply proved itself to be as | have described. And it is the opinion 
of all intelligent visitors to my vineyard, who have seen it, partaken 
of its fruit, and judged of the wines therefrom, that it wilk prove a 
first rate kind for our country in general. But this remains to be 
tested by experience, the only infallible criterion in such matters. 
Apart fro u its lucaiity, it may oot be found worthy to retain a name 
at all. 

And the above-named criterion will be had ere long; for I have 
lately sent vines and cuttings thereof into various sections of our 
conntry, as New-England and the states of New-York, Alabama, 
South-Carolina, and Onio. N. Longworth, Esq. of Cincinnati, now 
noted as one of the greatest vignerons of our country, assured tne in 
a late letter. that he would test the qualities of the Halifax as a wine 
grape in 18 months. 

Ano! if permitted to compare facetiously little matters with great 
ones, | know not but if I assent to Mr. Herbemont’s proposition, [ 
might do a like injustice as that done by Americus Vespucius to Co- 
Jumbus. As named, in answer to late interrogatories propounded to 
me na letter from a highly esteemed correspondent, A. B. Spooner, 
Esq. this vine first attracted my attention in a vineyard of a Mr. Smith 
of this county; or, in an enclosure of his I call nature’s vineyard, 
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because formed by leaving vines in woods while clearing, and the 
trees round which they had entwined themselves. But if thought, 
by those competent to juoge, that the successful cul@vator ought rher 
to be entitled to have the ponor of the name, than the original discos 
verer. | should, as L have said to Mr. Herbemont, in ansver to his 
suggestion, preler retaining the Halifa., and have the grape called 
Weller’s Halifax, it ound, in due time, worthy of a name, or change 
of name. 

Cu reading Mr. Herbermont’s letter, ] was highly gratified to find 
that, ty publicly avoiding au opinion thatthe ‘grape and silk culture 

might, with the greatest’ advatnage, be conducted by the same hands 
and in the same establisment, b was but relleraling the seutimeuts of 
su goud a judge on such subjects. 

The pecuiiar advantages of blending a dairy establishment with 
those of the vine and silk culture, never occurred to my mind ull sug- 
gested by Mr. Herbemont’s letter. But as he states, it must be evi- 
dent to every competent judge on the subject, that negotirely, the 
business of the dairy establisliment would not interrupt the business 
of the others, but would positively conduce, by its healthy diet and 
profit, to the advantage of all concerned. But here. 1 confess that 
the advantages of sock or cattle for enriching the ground. prepar- 
atory to the culture thereon of vines or the mulberry. are not, | con- 
sider. so great as some would suppose. According to my ‘American 
System of Vine Culture,” manures (so far as uecessary) fiom the 
place of wo d-pile, from low-grounds and sides of ditches, and from 
the woods, are competem, in general, to ensure complete success, 
That is, | conceive other than auimal manure is better for both vine 
and mulberry culture; and that the resources on almost every plan- 
tation of ¢hip manure, swamp or ditch bank ‘dirt, rotten logs from 
the woods, surface earth from the same, aud afier vines or trees have 
sufficiently ads anced, leaves, pine straw, or green pine boughs strewed 
thickly underneath, answer all purposes of sustaining the bearing 
and ffourishing. But suppose, as Mr. H. stares, the poorer. lands of 
a plamtation, (with the above help,) will answer for vine and silk 
culture, independent of help from the kine of the dairy, yet the rich- 
er lands need the latter help to sustain the stock in return, by clover 
and vrasses, and roots,’as well as to aflor| bread-stuff for all. 

And here | am tempted to branch off into a long digression on the 
great advantages of clover, other grasses, and root culture, to support 
the stock, as well as for other purposes; and advantages of stock, on 
the other hand, for keeping up and enriching lands preparatory to 
the above objects of culture: but aware that time and epace forbid 
] beg leave to-add, in conclusion, a few remarks only on the dairy, 
and means of sustaining one to the greatest advantage in our south- 
ern country. And first a general error is to be avoided; that is, of 
suffering cattle to run at large, instead of soiling or pasiuring, as is 
dove ta England, whence come the improved breeds of cate, and as 
is done in Goshen, the famous place for butter in New-York state. 
Auotaer crrror connected with the above, and unknown, I believe. in 
the avove-named places is that of allowing the calves to suck the 
milch cows. I say connected with the above, for 1 cannot conceive 
any reason for the pravtice, except that of inducing the dams, wan- 
dering in the woods in the day time, to return to their calvs at night. 
Now field-pasturing avoids the troublesome busiaess: of whipping 
calves away from thtir dams Yefore a moiety of the milk can be ob- 
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tained, an absurd notion that cows cannot be induced to “let down 
their milk” before the calves first snuck. But here to avoid these 
errors, | confess it requires preparatory steps—steps almost as neces- 
Sessary as to have a mulberry orchard before you can make silk. 
The clover or other grass culture, should be first attended to in order 
to sustain both calves and cows; and it is also desirable to enter upon 
ruta-baga culture, nat to mame other ecseulents. And [ eandidly con- 
fess, that in our southern clime. connected with sandy soil, are peen- 
liar difficulties to overcome. in’ order to suecesstal clover cultures 
which culture may be called the key to all after permanent improve. 
ment and sustaining of lands. But such difficulties (as Lin common 
with others, have proved) are not insurmountable. | have found shat 
even on most light and sandy soils, by first manaring weil, if neces- 
sary, (leached ashes highly important) and sowing clover with wheat 
early in the fall, after taking of a forward crop of corn, or cutting up 
some afier grains are glazed, good clover lots may be had, and a sys- 
tem of improvement thereby kept up, as well as the dairy. The ob- * 
ject in sowing clover in the fall on light sandy svils, isto have the 
clover grown in the fall beyond danger of being winter-killed, and to 
have it so well rooted in the spring, a3 to sustain safely the summer 
droughts, so heating to sandy soils. For greater security of the crop 
by pushing the growth, I sow a mixiure of plaster of Paris and 
leached ashes—sav, ene bushel of the former to three of the latter 
per acre, afier the Clover isin third leaf. An old field of broom sedge 
enclosed will answer for a standing pasture till the clover is in blos- 
suin, or fit to pasture or cut foresoiling. 

The ruta-baga | have found a sure and very abundant crop, by 
manuring plentifully in the drift where necessary, and sowing, or 
rather planting, about or before the middle of July. No better vege- 
table, not only for family use in general, but for fattening cattle and 
making cows give abundance of milk in winter. 

By the aforesaid plan of mansging cows and calves, | have had 
both to do far better than those of my neighbors, by the old one in 
practice here. From two cows, | have had produced more milk and 
butter than some around me fro n two dozen. It is trne, at first, | had 
to use personal vigilance, as well as example, to prevent ignorant 
hirelings fram bringing to pass. by negligence. their own prophecies of 
cows gaing dry and calves starving, under the new plan. Hal to 
enpervise the milking process, and teach the calves by insertion of a 
finger in their mouths. ander the milk at first, to drink (their mother’s 
milk fur two or three weeks, afierwards corn meal zruel;)but this 
done, even prejudiced ignorance itself had te couless my. plan the 
best. As [ am for abridging labor in all feasible cases (iny vineyards 
afford an example, under the ‘American System.” of pruning only 
in summer, and atter prevented being bushy vines not curtailed in 
lenzth, and no necessary work on plantation by common quota of 
hands much interrupted) shall I suggest a method ‘to save the hard 
work of a hand, where the dairy establishment is considerable; which 
saving inay be considered especially important, where the taree sorts 
of business may be conducted in the same establi-liment? 

The method | would propose is that of putting the labor of ehurn- 
inz upra dozs; and that, teu, without. abritging the plantation use- 
faluess of these animals. Various expedients were ouce resorted to 
in the Gushen district of butter celebrity, as that of a rolling or log 
machine drawo by a horse. But finally they fixed upon a process 
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that combined simplicity and economy. A machine, costing a mere 
trifle, consisting in part of boards or planks, so put together that the 
surface resembled a large cart wheel, and this, in the position of an 
inclined plain, was the receptacle for the dog: se placed thereon that 
he must step and turn the wheel, or choke ; (the former alternative he 
always chooses.) The turning of the wheel moved some simple ma- 
chinery above, connected with the churn within doors. 

In fine. Mr. Editor, to bring this communication to a close (now 
extended to a length unthougtit of at first on my-part.) | would most 
respectfully suggest, that at this period, when premiums are offered by 
a wise munificence of some legislative bodies of our country, to en- 
courage silk culture, as well as-other agricultural pursuits. that a 
handsome reward he ‘held out to individuals of capital, as well as of 
spirit add enterprise, to exhibit practically the benigu bearing or eflects 
of combining the vine and silk culture, and dairy business, in one 
large or considerable establishment. And may | here be pern itted 
to express a wish, that the legislative bodies of the Old Don inion 
and the Carvlinas would snatch the laurel'from {rem their sister states, 
in being first to call forth this enterprise by their timely munifirerce. 

SIDNEY WELLER. 

A remark or two I wish to add, or wish to be added, if deemed best, 
by way of notes or P. S. ; 

The entire Goshen system alluded to, of managing cowsand calves, 
is to let the calves intended for veal suck all the milk of their dams, 
for three or four weeks, and then butcher them. But those intended 
for raising, as belore stated, are immediately separated from the cows, 
and learned to drink. 

Oue advantage, not to be overlooked, of combining silk and vine 
culture is the healthiness of grape fruit; or that all employed in the 
blended establishments may have, in the most sickly season of the 
year. free access ty a diet, that not only counteracts or anticipates dis- 
ease, bit excellent, if from any cause disease occurs. Invalids. by 
advice of physicians in some parts of Europe. with the happiest effect, 
confine themselves for months to a grape diet; making it answer for 
both meat aud drink. 

That a grape diet of the right kind (I mean ripe berries of select 
varieties for American vineyards, not green ones, or those snatched 
from the birds and opossums in the woods.) | know is excellent. from 
the experience of my own family and neighborhood. We are in 
general never more healthy than in grape culture; and none of my 
household and hands, of late years, have been stinted, but have par- 
taken abundantly of grapes about two months. 

I have known persons, in cases of severe and continued sickness, 
to relish good grapes when they could eat nothing else, and there was 
reason to believe their lives were thereby saved. 

‘Lhe Isabella grape is partienlarly recommended in cases of billions 
fever, and from trial, I believe the Seuppernong. and my Halifax, 
are not behind it in point of healthiness. But it may be objected, 
that grapes for common diet must be very costly. Not so. If vine- 
yards have a proper selection and management, there are few things 
else cultivated, will produce more buman fvod f-om the same space of 
grornd. 

Mr. Broddie’s Scuppernong vineyard ([ have noticed before,) of 
half an acre and fourteen vines, yields 29 barrels of wine annually ; 


and all his neighbors partake abundantly, by visitations and carrying 
away baskets of the fruit. 
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Of the yield of my vines I intend to speak. in a separate commu- 
nication, to sustain the same position. Suffice ii to. say here, that 
owing to the fatatity of the past season to grapes predisposed to rot, 
my chief dependence for fruit and wine was on the Scuppernong and 
Halifax. Avoiding particulars here. J will say, that fromm a small 
space of ground canopied with these vines, afier bushels being taken 
away by visitors (often 20 a dav) and soll to those sending froma 
distance: | made upwards of 100 gallons of wine. I have noticed, 
after a visitation of 20 or more persons to a few vines of the above- 
named sorts, no perceptible alteration of appearance, but the same 
thick purple or dark cloud of fruit remaining. I cannot forbear kere 
stating a particular or so in regard tothe yield of these vines. One 
Scupperuong, a square of ten feet of canopy. being measured, pro- 
duced at the rate of 870 bushels per acre, (a bushel of Scuppernong 
grapes makes nearly four gallons of wine when well pressed,) and 
that, too, afier giving its share of fruit to visitants. One Halifax, at 
the third year’s cultivation, yielaed a half bushel of grapes; another 
at the fifih year, a bushel; and another grafted one at the fourth year's 
growth, one anda half bushels. (One bushel of Halifax berries 
in racemes, makes more than three zallons of wine; if pulled from 
racemes, would make as much as Seuppernong, | presuine.) And 
considering the space occupied by the foregoing vines, | believe the yield 
full as great for the ground, as that of the Scuppernong above-named. 

By the facts of warning against disappoinument of success in clover 
culture, in our southern sandy soils, | would net be understood to dis- 
courage sowing clover in the spring, iu ordinary southern soils. The 
state of North-Carolina is now gcing ahead in clover culture in man 
sections of the country, through the light thrown thereon by our agri- 
cultural periodicals. Last summer, | saw as fine a field of clover 
as ever [ beheld, on the plantation of Mr. Masseuburgh, a very in- 
telligent. enterprising farmer, near Lonisburg. N. C.; and if I recollect 
his information, ne was not even indebted to plaster ‘of -Paris for his 
success. My excellent and intelligent neighbor, Mr. William ‘Thorne, 
has successfully cultivated clover for several years; but the first year 
he commenced would have been a total failure, had he not resorted 
to a dressing of plaster. A long dry spell came on in the summer, 
afier he had sowed a bushel of clover seed in the spring, and his 
young clover was apparently killed ; but the plaster revived it, and a 
very fine crop was the consequence of its resuscitation. 

. S. WELLER. 





On Grape and Silk Culture. 


[FROM THE FARMER’S hEGISTER. } 
To Sipney WELLER, Esq. 


Columbia, S. C.. March 8, 1838. 
Dear Sir—I have, yesterday received your obliging letter of the 
26th ult., and also three small cuttings of your grape vine, whieh 
you call Halifax,” and which L propose to call * Weller,” after 
yon. Itis perfectly fair to name plants, or fruit of great value, by 
the name of the person who introduces them, not only into notice, 
but takes great pains to extend their culture. By this means, bene- 
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factors of mankind have thier names honorably transmitted to pos- 
terity. 

I am glad that your opinion coincides with mine, as relates to the 
culture of the vine and silk at the same time by the same person. 
There are, perhaps, no two articles of culture, the prosecution .of 
which interferes as lithe with each other: for at the very time that 
the silk worms require all the @itention and eare necessary to their 
welfare, the vineyard should not be entered, indeed with the proper 
degree of industry required inthe culture of any thing, the vines 
must be, during tuat short period, in such a state as not to require any 
thing being done to them. Besides this coincidence, as to time. inuch 
is to be dove in the vineyard that requires more atitention than 
strength; so that the same peisons who are adequate to the cares of 
the si'kworme, are also sufficient to do much that is required in the 
vineyard. What sources of wealth and comfort, will, | bope, be 
some day produced, by the joint culture of these two valuable arti- 
cles.. They are the more valuable that they requre no capital of any 
amount to be established, provided there are larger proprietors in the 
neighborhood. These would.always be ready and willing to pur- 
chase of their poorer neighbors, their cocoons and the grapes of their 
own raisings; aud these would gradually learn the arts of preparing 
the silk for market, and of making wine, secundem artem, as their pro- 
fit would, in time, afford them the means of forming suitable establish- 
ments for these purposes. Another great advantage atiending these 
cultures, so as 10 make them suitable for the poorer class of farmers as 
well as the richer oues, is that both these articles of culture, require 
land only of inferior quality for their fullest success. It is certainly a 
fact, that the wines produced on poor light lands, are of a superior 
quality to those produced on richer clay lands I have no experience 
in the culture of silk sufficient to enable meto speak of my own 
knowledge ; but the books | have read on the subject, state the fact 
clearly anc distinccdly,that the mulberry leaves produced on poor land, 
produce finer and superior silk. Here are, then, two objects as valu 

able, if not more so, than any other yet cultivated in this country, 
which offer the incalculable advantage of leaving the richer lands for 
other necessary articles of culture. I regret much that Lam too old 
to hope to see tne iinmense benefits, which our country will derive 
from the culture of the silk andthe vine. (We are never at a loss for 
finding a good reason for wishing to live long.) There is, | think, 
another object-of rural economy, that would harmonize well with the 
two mentioned above, and would tend tothe great conifort of the cul- 
tivator, and that is the dairy. It appears to me that a dairy establish- 
ment would scarcely interfere at all, either with the raising of silk or 
of wine, and it would undoubtedly add much to the convenience and 
comforts, not only of the cultivators, bat also of all the country around. 

I had no idea at ali of writing on these subjects, when l began to 
write; but my pen would go on, aud I gave it its way. I merely in- 
tendedto say. that | had received tne three grape cuttings you were so 
obliging as to send me; that | gave one of ther to one of my neigh- 
bors. who is also a zealous cultivator of the vine, and that | grafied 
the othertwo. | hope the box you are sending, will also arrive safe 
aud in due season. 


I am, respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 
N. HERBEMONT. 
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Sassafras, Rat-proof Meat Houses, Close-grazing, Hill-side 
Ditches. 
[FROM THE FARMERS’ REGISTER. ] 


Waterloo, N. C. March 26, 1838. 


In a former number of the Regi-ter, I suggested the idea of boring 
into sassalras trees, and pouring ittothe opening thus made, soige li- 
quill substances, which might, by being carried with the sap into every 
part of the tree and roots, destroy their vitality so as entirely ti nid us 
of that most troublesome nuisance. By way of beginuing the experi- 
ment in the latter part of the last samurer, | bored into a sassafras tree 
of about five inches diameter with a ha!f inch auger, and poured in 
about a table-spoonful of sulphuric acid. Within two or three days, 
the leaves on about one half of the tree began to turn of a reddish 
brown color, and by the fourth or fifth day, were black and dry. The 
body and branches likewise of about half the tree, put on the appear- 
ance of dead half-seasoned wood, as appeared from incisions made 
with a knife, whilst the remaining half of body, branches and leaves, 
preserved the appearance of other adjacent trees, of the same sort. 
This state of things continued until frost, when the leaves on the liv- 
ing part of the tree faded and fell; those on the dead part, remained 
untii lately. No farther examination was made until recently. ‘The 
whole tree now appears to be dead. 1 will watch it, and inform you 
whether the tree dies or not, and whether any sprouts spring up from 
the roots. This nay appear asmall matter to be made the subject of 
a communication forthe Farmers’ Register; yet 1 am sure there are 
many, very many, by whom any practicable and cheap ineans of de- 
stroving the sassafras, will be joyfully and thankfully received. 

Having noticed several plans recommended in the Register for ren- 
dering meat houses rat-proof, and believing one which | have adopted 
greatly preferable on the score of both ecouomy aud effect | will ina 
very few words describe it, piedging myself that it » ill proveeflectual, 
wherever properly execnted. Have your house built in,the ordinar 
way of frained buildings, leaving nu opening large enough to admit 

rats through the body. roof or door. Fillup the floor to the depth of 
twelve inches or more with com:non quartz stone, or as it is called in 
our country dialect, white flint rock, and pound them with a stone- 
mason’s hammer until they become of the proper degree of fineness, 
and lie close enough to prevent a mouse from finding an opening in 
them large enough to hide bimself. 

I was greatly surprised npou the receipt of the last No. of the Reg- 
ister, to find a bighly intelligent correspondent of yours, maintaining 
the position, that * constant, and evenheavy grazing. does not of neces- 
sity impoverish land.” 1 had previously thought, that if there was 
unanimity of opinion amongst tarmers on any subject that admitted a 
variance, it was in relation to grazing. [ think your correspondent 
has been as unfortunate in his arguments to sustain his position, ashe 
has been in assuming the position itself. He says the commons in the 
vicinity of towns, &c., grow rich in consequence of heavy grazing. 
As well might he have said, that our summer cow-pens are enriched 
by close grazing, or that his taking money ont of hisown chest, was the 
reason it was becorniog daily fuller and fuller. In all three cases, 
the true cause of improvement may be fouod in the fact, that the ad- 
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dita greatly exceed the abstracta. Iam theoretically and practically 
a grazier myself, and keep a large stock; but the idea of improving 
land by mere grazing, is one that 1 had never dreamed of. 1 am im- 
proving my own land, not by grazing. but in spite of it. 

In relation to hill-side ditching, which | believe contributes more to 
the value of land than any other improvement which can pessibly be 
maile at the same expense. your correspondent alluded to above, is in 
my opinion much more fortunate. He thinks the ditches have not 
usually sufficieut fall. 1 think the fall ought to be three times as much 
as it usually is. Those which I have made have at least double as 
much as any I have ever seen; yet I intend to give those | may make 
ir. future, still more. The more fall they have, the less is the neces- 
sity of having them wide or deep, aud of course the less labor is re- 
quired to makethem. Should they exhibit a disposition to wash too 
deep. a few stones, blocks of wood, brush. or almost any thing not 
light enough to be carried off by the water thrown into the ditches, in 
heaps about a hundred yards apart, will effectually prevent farther 
washing. As far as my observation extends, I have seen many fill 


up, but not one wash into a gully. 
W. O. GREGORY. 





On Pruning Forest Trees and Ornamental Shrubs. 


[FROM THE NEW-ENGLAND FARMER. ] 


At the present period few tiings can be done with more advantage, 
in fine days, on the farm and garden, than the pruning of hardy forest 
trees, and ornamental shrubs, and iu many cases hardy fruit trees and 
vines, both oruainental and useful, may not only be pruned with the 
greatest safety, but to a good advantage, as such work greatly for- 
wa.is the business on the farm aud garden in the spring, 

There are few things more essential than pruning ornamental for- 
est trees, aud few branches of horticulture more. neglected in many 
cases, a3 most people have an idea that in such plantations nature 
should be allowed to have her own course; however, a little consider- 
ation teaches us tothe contrary. Ia most plantations of torest trees, 
the grouud is well prepared previous to its being pranted, and the con- 
sequeuce is, the young trees make a rapid growth, and come iu con- 
tact with one another, and if they are not thinned, many of their under 
and side branches die as the plants grow in height and size, and the 
dead wood eucumbers and weakens the live. There are hundreds of 
acres of land covered with forest trees at this time, that are much in 
waut of this kind of pruning or thinning out. Trees in such situa- 
tions should also be pruved into a handsome and regular shape, and 
every thing of the kind should be forwarded previous to the coming 
spring, when ploughing, crossing. and many other things will have te 
be dune, aud the trees will be allowed to grow and injure one year 
afier auother. [ could say a great deal more on pruniug, but at pre- 
sent must defer it uutil a better opportunity. 


A FORESTER. 
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[FROM THE COLUMBIA TELFSCOPF.] 
Mr. Jonnstox,—In Ruffin’= Farmer~’ Register for May. 1838, p. 


111. is an extract from a lteter by Lardner Vauuxem, Esq.. turmerly 
ny abl inthe College here. giving a very brief account of the locai- 
ties of what he terms shell m.rl. in Soutn-Carolina, viz atthe Santee 
Cana!, Eutaw Springs. Dr. Jameson's var Orangeburgh Cowit House, 
Mr. Darby's, in St. Mathew’s. at Godtrey’s ferry. ou the Pedee river, 
onthe Edisto, &. To whicu | have to add, a locality two miles south 
of Dariington Court House. Murle, technically, is a soil composed 
of sand. clay, and limestone, where the lanerearti is inthe proportion 
of one third or more. IT nave’ reason to believe that all the localities 
consist! principally of Jimestune, with various proportions of sand, but 
very stnall quantity of clay. or argillaceous earth. 

My son brought me, a short time age, a specimen of the shells and 
soi) from the great oyster bank on the Santce, which | believe extends 
eight or ten miles. ~ 1 have alse received from Judge D. Johuson. a 
specimen of the shell marle near Darlington Court House. | regard 
all these, from the character of the shells in themn,‘to belong to the 
Tertiary fornation—in mgderu phraseology, autediluvian. 

Of ine specimen from Santee, L took 100 grains-of an ovster shell, 
{ofan extinet species.) 1 dissolved it in muriatie acid, and about 
per cent. of sand remained uud ssulved. 1 threw down all the lime- 
stone with carbonate of potash, boiling the solution to drive-away any 
excess of carbonie acid, which is apt to keep limestone in solutions 
The liquor being fiitered. and the residuum driea aud weig.ied, fure 
nisned the expected proportion ef limestone. 

Liook the earth with which the inside of the shell was filled up. [ 
dissolved it as before, procuring about 90 per cent. of limessone. The 
residuum was chiefly sand, with but little clay-earth. 

Tiook 100 grains of the common gravelly soil furnished me by Judge 
D. Jotinson, trom Darlington Cout House vicinity. . 1 rejected all 
tne larger fragments of shells, taking what appeared to be the soil. [ 
treated it as before, with muriatic acid, which dissolved perfectly 75 
per ceul. of the gravelly soil, leaving (when dried ‘wastes and weigh 
ed) 25 per cent. of soil, almiost entirely send, undissolved. 

Here. then, in varions parts of aur State, are deposites of shell limes 
stone, just as valuable for manure as any other whatever, to sandy, to 
clayey, orto au intermixiure of sandy and clayey soil. A source of 
wealts that is of very great extent and very great value. 

Linestone in Europe is applied wnea burnt into lime, sometimes 
to tue amount of 340 bushels per acre. ‘Twenty hundred weight of 
limestone ought to be exposed to fire in the kiln, tll it wall yield bat 
eleven hundred weigut, or more accurately from 43 to 44 per cent. of 
carbonic acid ougit to be driven off by the heat; else the lime is im- 
periectly burnt, and will not make good mortar. When laid and 
slacked upon the land, it regains from the ar about 30 per cent. of 
carbonic acid in about 10 days, aud is gradualiy changed into lime- 
stone again. Hence the necessity of keeping lime from the air, which 
is ta be used as a cement; hence, too, powdered limestone may be as 
good as lime in most cases. | would. therefore, were | a farmer, 
merely grind and sereen the shell marie, without burning it, and put 
at least 300 or 359 bushels of the screeved earth per acré, on the laud. 
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This will form a good constitution of soil, and will permanently prove 
useful. I should deem 400 bushels per acre, ov sandy soils, not too 
much, and the addition of & lav willadd to the productive power of the 
mixture thus made. Buras bam nota practical farmer, 1 say tis 
With deference tv the judgment of those who are. 
lam, &e. 
') HOMAS COOPER, M.D. 
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Cultivation of Cotton in Hindostan. 


[FROM THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTUKE. } 


From the cane we now pass to the cotton-tree, many species of 
which are indigenousto the soil of India. Mr. Sultivan, late coll e- 
tor at Coinibatore, says, that two kinds are native to Uial part of the 
country; ard Mr. Gibbon, in his essay on the agriculture of Behar, 
spec ifies three varieties as cultis uted there, Rehdhea, Pawlee, ard 
Jettiowa. The Reladhea isthe finest, and issown about the autuninal 
equinox, along with with oil seeds. These meen in January, when 
the staiks are pulled up by the roors, ond the eround th oronghly heed 
and watered. ‘This operation is cominucd through the month ol Feb- 
ruary, March, Apritvand May, when the cotton ripens.  Ttis sar, 
thatthe fine Dacea muslin was forme riv made from this @ctton, but 
now there is none exported trom the district where Ww grows. 

The Hawlee conor is sown along with the Tndian corn in Jane, 
The corn is cot in Seprember, when the lands are hoed and w atered 
only two or three times until May. when the pods are gathered. The 
produce and quantity of this variety is nearly equal to that of the 
Rehdtw a, the quantity of seed to cotton being as three toone, In 
like manner. the Jettowa cotton is sown along with Indian corn atthe 
beginning of the rains. While growing wo req: ites neither cultivation 
ner watering, andthe proportion of seed to cotton is as five toane. ‘Lhis 
is the kind of cotton so weil known in commerce. An ther kod, called 
Kokety iserlivated in the north of Lirhoot: this ofa velow color, and 
is prefered for moking fine thread. The prodace is generally seanty and 
impoverished. We bel eve that there is grea trath inthe supposition, 
that the degeneracy of the Tndian cotton may be in a great measure 
poted tothe careless and slovenly manner in which the matives 
pick it from the podson the tree, taking a portion of the dry brittle 
husk along with it, and allowing it to aequire dirt and sand by care- 
lessiv tessing it about on the ground when separating the seed. In 
America this is obviated by the trees being planted in raws at consid- 
erable distances, so that, in gathering it, none of the dried leaves are 
brushed off among the fine fibres of the cotton. 

By adopting this mode, and by using machines for cleaning the 
cotton from'the seed. there can be linle doubt that the staple and fire- 
ness of the [ndian cotton might be so much improved as again to fit 
it for the English market, and compete with the American. © Tteu- 
sands and thousands of acres.” savs Mr. Graham, «black as ink, and 
of inexhaustible fertility, lie a perfect waste on the plains, betwixt any 
two vilages in the Deccan. all capable of producing cotton and other 
products available tothe wantsof man... Labor is also so remarkably 
cheap that in Guzerat a man is hired, uct iucludizg bis fled, for the 
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small sum of £3 perannum. Inthe Deccan, according to the re- 
ports of Lieutenant Colonel Svkes, the average is about £2 13s.""* 
As constituting the material of the principal manufacture of India, 
cotion ranks next in imiperance to rice, its staple erain. We have 
already hinted thar tie quality of that at, 
equals that evher of Brazil oreof North Aierico. vet it ts reasonable 


wesent raised by no means 


lo stippere ina conmutry where the cotton-tree ti such varieties grows 
spontaneousiv, and in such tuxurtance, chata due attention patd to its 
cultivation, would sant render the prodiuet sHpertor toy thaeat ol countree s 
not so convental tod. In reference to this aruiele. the late Sir John 
Maleom, that enthusiastic bene acror of ludia, informs us. that, 

“deeming this a subject of mach national importance, | ne only gave 
i! my attention in Tndia. but have coutinued to do so in England. | 
visite Manchester. and have communicated with all irom whom | 
conld obtain information ealeulated.te promote the object. The result 
has been a conviction, that a much greater proportion of the trade in 
this material than India now enjoys, may, with care and management, 

be obtained to that country, a reselt which will prove equally bene {i- 
cialtott and England.” Speaking ofthe Bourbon cotton, Mr. Sulli- 
van also savs, that © all that is wanting to evinee the extended culti- 
vation of this species of carton, which is superior to most of the Amer- 
ican uplands, isthe j sdicions application of a large capital. A steady 
encouragement of the staple, would be one of the greatest henefits that 
England couid eonfér upon ber Indian empire.” Trimay be remem 
bered by some, that it was the produce of this plant vag? li sold inthe 
London market. in 1830, at 8d. per pound, and which, if a sufficient 
quantity could have been obtained, would, in the aie of brokers, 

have realized 91. Prom the number of valuable papers on the sub- 
ject inthe last volume of the Agriceultaral Transactions of Tichia.t it is 
evident that an ardent desire toimmprove this very valuable plant. now 
pervades ludia; both the soil and climate of which seem so adimira- 
blv calculated to bring ite a perfection it las by no means hitheno 
attained there. Tndeed. we have little doubt that, with proper care 
and cultivation, the cotton of Tndia may be made to compete with the 
American, and rendered fit for the English market—a_ circu tstance 
which would be exiremeiv beneficial for both countries, as we tig t 
receive all our raw material from the East, and. through the aid of 
cur admirable machinery, return it to them again iu tue shape of 
cloths of our varied manufacture. 


* Means of Aimeliorating India, pp. 66-7 


t We partienlarly allude to the Papers on the Cultivation of Cotten” by 
Baboo Radhakant D-b. On the Culture of Cotton tn the Dooab and Bin- 
delkund. by W. Vincent, Psq. On the Artifical Production of New Varie- 
ties of Cotton, by Ii Piddingtou, tsq. Method of Preserving the Cotton 
Plant in Cavenne. Remarks on the Cotton of Ava. by Major Burney. On 
the Cotton of Cachar by Captain Fisher On the Cotton of Dacca, by Dr. 
G. Lamb. On the Culture of Upland Georgia ( otton at Allahabad, by Mr. 
Higgins, &c., Kc. 
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Training Vines. 
[FROM THE NEW-YORK CULTIVATOR. ] 
New- Haven, (Conn.) March 13. 


Jrsse Bren, Esq —Sir.—I have liad the Isabella Grape in my 
garden since 1819; but the crop of froit has not been good and tuli, 
ofiener than once in three years. ‘The failure has usually been caused 
by the rotting of the green fruit. about the time it ultains its full size. 
Every means of preventing that I could find any where suggested, 
has been fully tried 5 sueh as long and she pruning and no pruning, 
thick and spare, upright aud horizontal training; topping the fruit 
bra wches, thinning them out, plucking the leaves, &c., without any 
perceptible benefit. 

Bist having read or been informed, (Ieannot say which) that in the 
vineyards of Maceira, the vines are trained on a horizontal arbor,” 
about three feet high, in such a manner as completely to shade the 
Whole ground, «occurred tome that it might be important, where the 
summer sun is very powerlul, (as with us) to shade the roots of the 
vines. ‘lo ascertain the effect of such a protection of the roots, in the 
fall of 1834, | prened about 20 voung vines. which had grown at ran- 
dom, so us to leave from five toeight branches, spreading all ways 
from the centre or root. like the spokes of a wheel. about teur feet. 
"These | tied upto stakes setina circle around the vine, leaving the 
branches from twelve to cighteen inches from the ground. The vines 
were left in this State te grow as they would. and by midsummer 
(1835) they completely shaded the ground, for six or eight feet from 
the centre. No fruit rotted on these vines. ‘The experiment was con- 
tinued upon the same vines last season, and with the same result. 
During both seasons, the fruit on vines trained upon an upright trellis, 
(the roots cf course expos: d to the sun) has been in a great measure 
lost by rotting. 

This experiment T should consider decisive. but for one cireums 
siance, the vines first mentioned were young, and the others old. 
Whether this has aff ected the result, is yet to be determined. 

Loug tyerhapsto remark (what | was not prepared to expect) that 
the froit ripened on the vines, shaded. as before described, a fortnight 
earier than the others, and wasinu every respect beter. — 


October 10th. 1837.—The experienre of another season gives the 
saine result stated above, except that none of the grapes ripened. be- 
ing destroyed by the frost October 4th-dih. To ascertain the effect of 
the vine’s age upon the fruit, [ trained a vine upon a trellis, last 
spring. of the same age with those whose roots have beeu shaded, and 
the fruit upon it bas been much mildewed and considerably rowed, 
while the fruit on the other vine has been bright aud souud. 





Explosion of Steam Boilers. 


The valves being in onier, it is generally considered that explosions 
arise chiefly from the sinking of the water below a cenain lever. M. 
Sore! ha. proposed a method to obviate this by the introduction of a 
tube inte the boiler, descending a litle lower than the srid level. The 
onfice of the pipe isto be kept closed by means of a valve carried by 
@ float, which sinking, asthe water descends, benearh the desired revel, 
opeus the valve aud permiils the steam to pass ou.—Lon. Rail. Mag. 
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PART ITt. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Ata meeting of the Beaufort Agricultural Society, held on the 9th June, the 
following Geutlemen were elected Officers for the eusuing year : 


WILLIAM ELLIOTT. Esq., President. 

JOHN M. VERDIER, Esq., 1st Vice-President. 
EDWARD BARNWELL, Esq., 2d Vice-President. 

H. W. RICHARDSON, M. D., Corresponding Secretary. 
RICHAKD REYNOLDS, Esq., Recording Secretary. 


Epwarkp Barknwe Lt, Esq. was elected 2. Vice-President inthe place of Wm. 
BakNweELt, Esy., who declided re election. The other Officers were re-elected. 

Au eloquent an! :ppropriate Address was then delivered by Wm. Evxi tr, 
Esq., Presideut of the Society: which we have crowded into tyis number, for the 
gratification of ourreaders. We regret it came tov late tu be inserted in its pro- 
per place. 

Joun vl. VERDIER, Esq., was appointed to deliver the next Anniversary Ad- 
dress. 


The Us’s of Truffles.—Truffles are made use of as a food; but not being found 
every where, they are consequeatly rare and dear, and seldom appear except on 
the tables uf the rich Tney were known as adeiicacy by the ancients, an | were 
especially esteemed amongst the Romans. as a dainty aud fivorite dish.  Dioseo- 
riles and Pliny make mention of them; the atter (Hist. Wunt., lib. xix. cap. 2) 
in particular, relates an extraordina y circumstance waich happe ved at a Ro wan 
truffle feast. As Liirtius Lucini.s, the Roman pretoe at Carthazena in Spain, 
was ea ing a truffle, he bit a penny piece (denarius) a Roman siiver coin. Vhence 
P iny infers, tru.fles arise from the accretion of matter deposited in the earth, 
which fact Geoffroy endeavors to disprove. 

They are very nourishing, and said to be strong stimulants. They are often 
eaten, pee'ed raw, thinly sliced, and then soaked is wine, or only roasted in ashes. 
The art of cookery teaches us how to prepare them in many differemt ways, and 
to make them palatabie; they are use! as an ad lirion and seasoning to meat pies, 
sauces, and ragouts, and a particular dish is male of them nearly alone. ‘They 
are aiso use l for stuffirz turkeys, &e. La me licine they were formerly employed, 
when boiled, as a ca.aplasm for the quinsy; but now like many other medicines 
in that disorder, are but little esteemed. Many physicians prohibit their being 
eaten, and aseribe colic, palsy, and other disorders to thein. The classical Frank, 
in his Medicinal Policy, vol. iii. p. 399 also points out certain consequences as 
proceeding from their immoderate use. 

In trade, truffles perform an inferior part, they are marinated, (zaited, and after- 
wards preserved in oil and vinegar) and seut principally from Aix, Avignon, Bor- 
deaux, Perigord, Cette, and Nie >, to all the principal towns of Europe, where 
they are served up at table even in winter. The merchants have different wavs 
of preserving them. Some.atier they are dag out, immediately wrap them, while 
fresh, in Waxed paper, lay them into a glass from which the air is extracted, and 
set the glass in a larger vessel filled with water. Othe s merely dip them in oil 
or fat, by which means, the effect of the air, and in some degree, drvnesa, wither- 
inz, and decay, are for a time prevented. In trade, trufles are distinguished by 
different names, which have relation partly to the place where they are found, as 
Perigord truffles; and partly to some peculiarity in themselves, as white truffles, 
(biauchetti) &c. They are sold in the neighborhood of Carlsruhe, aud in other 
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places where they are found, at two florins (about half. a crown) per pound, and 
cost when sent to a distance, especially in winter, from six to ten florins (from 7s, 
6d. to 12s, 6d.) per pound. In the arts, as far as | know, they are not used. In 
London, they se.| at from 7s. to 16s. per lb.—Gard. Mag. 

Rohan F otato —We had but just sent our article to press respecting new vege- 
tables. under which we spoke of this potato, when the folowing met cure eve,in 
the Jankee Farmer, coyied froma French journal. Tt gives a much mere favor- 
abe vccount of it than we gathe ed trom Judge Bugi’s paper and, iftrme. giv it 
a place among the very best kinds of potatoes which have ever been imported in- 
to this country. We shall endeavor to make a trial of it ourselves the Coming 
Siason: 

* T send you, through my friend, M. Romilly, the potato T promised you, and to 
which my name has been given in this country. The history of the pota o is not 
Jess singular than the potato itself. The man who obtained it from seed in Hol- 
land, tour years ago, shows it, but will not give it to any person: he has refused it 
to King Willlam. He has cultivated it ina little walled enclosure ; he ouly wish- 
esto see itin perfection, and the seed of the following year. He causes them to 
be taken up in his presence, aud keeps them under lock and key. 't is at great 
risk that | have been able to procure twotubers. This exclusive amateur hav vg 
learnt that [ had some cactuses, which he wished much to have, begged of me to 
give him some. I[ wished no money, but very much to have some of his wonder- 
fu: potato. He gave me two of them, and made me give my word of honor, that 
I would never sena any of them to Holland, Belgium, England, Prussia or Ger- 
many. Happily ae has not thought.of Switzerland nor France; for without this 
omission, [ could not now have the pleasure of offering them to you. 

«This is the mode of cultivating ‘his potato: The earth is dug to the depth of 
twenty inches; make the distance between the holes four feet, and put two or 
three eyes or sets inveach hole. Earth up frequently. The stalks reaching six 
or seven feet in height, need to be supported on transverse stakes. ‘The pota > 
being late, the tubers, which are very farinaceous, or mealy, should only be taken 
up about Martinmas, when the stalks wither. 

“To give you an idea of the extraordinary produce of this potato, I give three 
examples at random. M.F. Martial, of Altis, githered last autumn, tubers 
weighing thirteen pounds seven ounces, eleven pounds nine ounces, and nine 
pounds twelve ounces. M.de Montel, a proprietor near me. asked me for tubers, 
when FT could not give him more than a single sma!l tuber, having four eves. He 
weighed it for curiosity, and found it lacked a few grains of half an ounce. This 
emal! tuber being planted, pr duced forty-eight pounds. ‘The attorney of the ab- 
bey of Autrerive, canton of Fribourg, to whom [ gave two tubers two years ago, 
and who, delighted with his fine harvest, after having eaten and given some to his 
friends, planted the rest, and obtained last autumn six doub'e Lorse-leads and 
eight scutt!e-fulls. It is not the largest tubers that succeed best as seed.’ —J]or- 
ticultural Register. 

The Circular Cut.—Most persons remember their surprise, when children, at 
the great length of thong supplied from a small piece of leather, by the spiral, or, 
as it is technically called, “the cireu'ar ent.” The wonder was worked up intoa 
fable, for Dido was said to have obtamed the ground on whieh Carthage stood, 
by bargaining for as much as a ball’s hide would enclose, and then eutting the 
hide into thongs, so as to take ina space far larger than the seller expected. 
This story has gone the round of the world. A friend of ours was informed in 
Persia, that the English obtained possession of Ca'cutts by the verv same strata- 
gem; the Chinese tell the story of one of their emperors, and the North American 
Indians believe that this was one of the countless artifices by which the white 
men deceived their brethren,—Athenaum. 

Origin of Amber.—This substance was found at Muskaur, in large quantity in 
fossi! wood. belonging évidently to the genus Abus, and in other specimens very 
nearly allied to the genus Larix. Thev are all found in the brown coal forma- 
tion Amber likewise occurs in coniferous plants, associated with ferns in the 
coal of ‘Wening-Rackvitz. Since, then, it appears that we already know four 
different species of tree which afford amber. (and the number would doubtless be 
increased by attentive investigation) the probability seems to me to be rendered 
s ili stronger, that amber is nothing el<e than an indurated resin. derived from va- 
rious trees of the family of the Couniferee; which resin is found in a like con i- 
tion in all zones, becasue its usual original depositori-s, viz. beds of brown coal, 
have beeu formed almost every where under similar circumstaaces.—L£d. Jour. 
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Communicated for the Southern Agriculturist. 


Wonthiy Catendar of Horticulture, &c. 
FOR JULY. 


-_ 
Turnips.—You may in this month sow some Early Dutch and other varieties 
ofturnips. Only a fow, however, should be sown, as they are very liable to rot by 
the time they attain the size of a dollar, especially should the season prove 
rainy. 


Rutt Brza.—This variety of turnip is slower in its growth and much hardier, 
than the above, and this is the proper season to sow them for a general crop. If 
you wish them in large quantities, have the ground well broke up with the 
plough, and have furrows laid off every 18 inches or 2 feet—(if the ground is 
very rich, they may be even further apart)—into these furrows lave manure 
spread, aid then reverse the furrows and form ridges over the manure; have 
these dressed with the hoe, and on the top sow your seeds. If you have but few, 
sow a half dozen or so every 9 inches, and when they come up, thin them out to 
one. The others may be set either out into a new compariment, or be used for 
supplying those places which have missed. You may also (should your ground 
not be ready) sow them iv a seed bed, and transplant them, as you would cabbage 
plants; they take root fully as weil. 


oh! Rabbi.—These may be sown at the same time, and treated in every res- 
pect as the Ruta Baga. 


Carrots, Beets, Salsafy, Parsnips.—\f the season prove moist, you may sow 
see ls of the above vegetables. We would not recommen] many to be ventured, 
as at this season unless well protected, and that for some time, they are very likely 
to be destroyed by the hot sun and rains. For directions for sowing and cultiva- 
tmg them, see directions in the January number. 


Cahbages —Coutinue to sow cabbage seeds, so as to provide against any acci- 
dent which may befal those sown in former months. It is better to waste a few 
seeds, than to have no plants to set out when the proper time arrives. Those 
plants which are large enough, can now be transplanted out where they are to 
remain. Let it be borne iu mind, that to produce fine heads, the ground should 
be very rich. 


Cauliflowers and Brocoli.—The plants from seeds sown the early part of last 
month, will now be of a size to transplant out. For directions, see May number. 
You may a9w soine more seeds, which, if they succeed, will give you flowers in 
the spring. 

Tomttoes.—You will have plants fit to set out from the seeds sown last month, 
but should vou have neglected todos», yxu may cut off the tops of the old plants, 
6or8 inches lonz, and transplant them. They readily strike root, if properly 
shade! and watered, and will produce vigorous plants, and continue in bearing 
vou frost 
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Irish Potatoes.—If you can procure old potatoes for setts, it will be better; but 
if you cannot, then make use of those from the spring crop. In this case they 
ought to be dug up and left inthe sun to dry for ashort time, and then put away 
until wanted for planting. They are very long in coming up, but you will gener- 
ally have good sized potatoes in October and November. They should be left 


uuiil a frost killed the tops. 

Me!vs.—We have sometimes succeeded in having a fine crop of late melons 
from seeds planted in this month. We confess, however, thot it is very uncer- 
tain, the rains and hot suus usually destroying the plant. 

Spinage —A sma}! quantity of Spinage may be sown towards the latter part of 


this’imeuth. They are very apt to be destroyed by the worms. 


Snap Beans.—These can still be planted. 

Cele'y—You may continue to transplant Celery. For directions, see last 
month. Atteution should be paid to earthing them up as fast as they grow, in 
order to blanch them. 


Lecks.—Coutinue to set out Leeks. For directions, see last month. 





